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NOTES. 


The secret of the negotiations between President 
Kruger and the South African mineowners has not been 
kept. The ‘‘Cape Times” has published a letter, 
which has every appearance of being genuine, formu- 
lating the demands of the industry, and of the Trans- 
vaal Government. They are as follows :—Settlement 
of the bewaarplatsen claims on a valuation to be fixed 
by an independent engineer and financial expert: 
arrangement of the coolie question by the Imperial 
Government; and of the dynamite question by the 
Chamber of Mines. On the other hand, the financiers 
are to discourage political agitation in the press and at 
public meetings, ‘‘ saving legitimate criticism.” The, 
franchise proposals are sensibly admitted to be for the 
general body of Uitlanders and not for the mining 
industry alone; while some of the leaders recommenda 
return to the status quo ante 1890, before restrictive 
legislation began. From this it would appear that the 
mixing up of the industrial and political questions is 
not practical. Would it not be better to leave the 
political claims in the hands of Mr. Chamberlain, where 
they are quite safe ? 


With regard to the admission of aliens to the franchise 
in the Transvaal, whatever be the term of residence 
ultimately agreed upon, it is essential that past residence 
shall count. It also seems unnecessarily offensive to 
insist on an alien’s renouncing his native allegiance. 
There is no such renunciation in the oath of allegiance 
imposed by our Naturalisation Act of 1870; indeed 
it is expressly provided that a_ naturalised Briton 
shall not be deemed to be a British subject within 
the limits of his native country. The offence is made 
rather worse by the fact that Great Britain is the 
Suzerain of the Transvaal. What would the Sultan of 
Turkey say if he heard that Egyptian pashas were 
compelled by the Khedive to forswear their allegiance 
to the Sublime Porte? There is no great practical 
grievance, however, for a British subject can always 
be re-admitted to his original citizenship, after the 
qualifying period of five years. It is more a matter of 
sentiment than anything else. 


The economic and political results which must flow 
from the recent extraordinary development of Trusts 
in the United States are not yet realised there or here. 
Monopoly, in a crushing and gigantic form, is taking 
the place of competition, driving out the retail store- 
keepers, and diminishing the amount of labour employed. 


The American home market is already gorged, and the 
United States must therefore either find new markets 
for its surplus production or face an internal revolution. 
As soon as the Trusts have completed the monopolising 
of everything in the States they will be able to flood the 
world-market with goods so cheap that the tax- and 
army-ridden countries of Europe will not be able to 
compete with them. The masses of unemployed 
will be increased by the extinction of competition 
and the concentration of management, and there will 
thus be material for the creation of an army and navy 
to enforce ‘‘a spirited ” foreign policy. 


And what part will England play in this game? A 
correspondent writes us from New York: ‘‘ The idea 
that seems to still prevail in England that the policy of 
this country is going to be affected in matters of 
business by sentiments of kinship, religion, or anything 
else, is a mistake. In business the American is for self 
first, last, and all the time. And all the American cares 
for or thinks of is business. For sentiment he has no 
use unless to let the other man deceive himself with 
it... . At the present moment preparations are being 
made in this country to invade every market with 
American goods, and it is quite certain that no senti- 
mental considerations of kinship or anything else is 
going to stand in the way. If England chooses to 
keep open doors for American goods to be run in 


through, her services will be accepted ; but if anyone _ 


thinks this country is going to hold doors open for 
others’ goods, they make a huge mistake.” So we 
have always said. 


Italy seems to be haggling in Africa over the 
skin of an untrapped bear. The undertaking of our 
Government, ‘‘to acquire neither territory nor 

olitical influence ” west of a certain line, cannot con- 
er international rights upon France, at any rate to 
the detriment of any other recognised State. Nor has 
Italy ever established any claim to residuary African 
legacies, even in Abyssinia, which seems now definitely 
adjudged to the Abyssinians. Moreover, Tripoli happens 
to be the one portion of the Sultan’s outlying dominions 
where the most alert critics have hitherto found no plea 
for denunciation. The reality of Turkish rule has 
recently been emphasised by a new Vali and vigorous 
reinforcements of the garrison, and it is safe to say 
that, whatever other slices of Turkey may presently 
come up to be gobbled, Tripoli is like to remain longest 
unsevered. Rumours of Turkish protests are equally 
chimerical, for the Sultan, whatever his shortcomings, 
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has at least sufficient cognisance of diplomacy to 
appreciate the fact that he has as yet no grievance 
to enunciate. When and if France seeks to occupy 
the hinterland of Tripoli or to divert the caravan trade, 
there will be time enough to present a note. Mean- 
while a rudimentary acquaintance with the situation 
should suffice to relegate that contingency to a very 
dim and distant future. 


Lord Salisbury’s representations appear to have borne 
some fruit in Madagascar. Every native is bound to 
furnish thirty days’ labour to the Government. But 
until recently any Malagasy employed by a French 
colonist received exemption from this burden ; and as a 
natural consequence the natives were extremely desirous 
to be employed. English residents, finding it almost 
impossible to get workers, were obliged to have 
recourse to the French, who engaged servants nominally 
for themselves but really for the Englishmen, receiving 
in all probability a payment from both : from the native 
for the exemption, from the Englishman for supplying 
the labour. By the new regulation no native is exempt, 
and thus all Europeans are on one footing in the 
matter. 


The French have been having a great deal of trouble 
at Djibouti with a tribe of the interior, the Issas, who 
are vehemently opposed to the progress of the railway 
through their country. Throughout the first half ot 
March, raids were incessant on parties in and about the 
town itself. A detachment of marines was sent out 
and restored peace, at all events for the moment. In 
the meantime fifty Hausas from the Ivory Coast are on 
their way to form a nucleus of a permanent garrison at 
Djibouti, and their sergeant is no less a person than 
Kouléry the brother of Behanzin late King of Dahomey. 
They were landed at Bordeaux and French interviewers 
got a good deal of amusing copy out of Kouléry, who 
is very proud of his uniform. A photograph taken of 
the company had to be destroyed because he held that 
his stripes were not sufficiently in evidence. 


The Minister for the Colonies has just issued 
che regulations under which concessions will be 
granted in the French Congo. There are to be two sorts 
of concessions—first, those on the grand scale to com- 
panies for exploiting ivory and rubber, secondly those 
made to individuals aiming at agriculture. Each of 
the grand concessions is to give full rights over a fixed 
area in the basin of one of the minor affluents of the 
three great arteries the Sangha, Ubanghi, and the 
Congo itself. The concession is for thirty years; at 
the end of that time the concessionnaire becomes owner 
of any land which is occupied with building over a 
tenth of its surface; of any soil planted in “rich 
cultures,” cocoa, tobacco, or the like over a twentieth 
of its surface ; of any lands cultivated for cereals over 
a tenth of their extent. But within these grand con- 
cessions, concessions of the smaller class, amounting 
to 5,000 hectares individually, may be assigned to 
individuals—like the ‘‘ free selection ” in Australia—for 
purposes of agriculture. 


All concessionnaires are bound by the terms of their 
contract after the first six years to employ no 
Europeans but Frenchmen, except by special authorisa- 
tion. Reserves will be made for the native populations 
which are few in number and sparsely distributed. The 
rivers are reserved by the State, being the only ways 
of communication, also a certain belt along the banks 
from which wood for stoking purposes may be obtained. 
The scheme is an imitation of the system prevailing in 
the Congo Free State which has been described as ‘‘a 
State resting on joint-stock companies.” ‘The French 
colonial party is firmly convinced that the Belgians are 
making the Congo pay and that France is not; and 
that concessions to joint-stock companies are the 
secret. It is said that 60 million franés have been 
invested in the Free State and that their present 
value on the Antwerp Bourse is 130 millions. 


Germany is again at loggerheads with China over 
the imprisonment of a German priest at Thimo, within 
the German sphere of influence; and anti-foreign dis- 
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turbances have again arisen in Shantung, which have 
culminated in an attack on a German officer and his com- 
panions, in which they were compelled to return the fire 
of the mob, and killed and wounded several of the 
rioters. These incidents have given Germany the 
opportunity of occupying a bay to the extreme south ot 
Shantung and in immediate contact with the British 
sphere of interest, and of increasing her hold of the 
Shantung province by marching forces inland and 
occupying the important cities of Si-chau-fu and 
I-chau-fu. Of course the bill sent in to China is 
accompanied by demands for fresh concessions which 
will have to be granted, or Germany will know the 
reason why. Following on these incidents the peasantry 
within our own leasehold of Kowloon have been incited 
to rise doubtless by the neighbouring Chinese officials 
and literati, have burnt our surveyors’ sheds and forced 
our Hong Kong superintendent of police to take to 
flight. Here is the desired opportunity for insisting on 
the rectification of our Kowloon frontier and for Kow- 
loon city being comprised in our lease, both of which 
objects the British community at Hong Kong are 
clamouring for. 


Alarmist rumours from Roumelia are not to be 
accepted in haste. Turkey and Bulgaria have too 
many common interests to permit of an immediate 
rupture, and, even though armed villagers or foreign 
emissaries provoke sporadic bloodshed, prudent 
diplomacy may be relied upon to bring balm. The 
great safeguard of peace lies in the fact that Russia is 
too much engrossed by her Far Eastern policy to desire 
present complications in the Balkans. Of course 
Russian diplomacy is fertile in surprises, but the 
thawing of the avalanche is not yet a menace in 
Macedonia, where the actual presence of strong Ottoman 
armies avails to chill much revolutionary ardour. 


Having exhausted the resources of a general election, 
the children of Greece now find fresh diversion in the 
usual Cabinet crisis. The excuse for it testifies at least 
to a versatile apprehension of the spirit of the game. 
Instead of a mere humdrum vote of censure, such as 
your unimaginative Northerner had employed, a far 
more amusing idea occurs to the various Oppositions 
in the Boulé. It appears that there, as once at 
Westminster, election petitions are tried by parlia- 
mentary committees. As virtually every Greek 
election is both directly and indirectly corrupt 
and as a defeated candidate rarely fails to present a 
petition, lo, an exquisite burlesque of constitutional 
law. It is as though every case of burglary in England 
were entrusted to a court exclusively recruited from the 
burglarious profession. The trial scene in ‘* Pickwick” 
possessed no finer farcical possibilities, and the present 
overture really deserves to bring down the House as 
well as the Ministry. With perfect dry humour an 
honourable member calmly proposed the invalida- 
tion of the election for Kalavryta, the Premier’s 
constituency, on the ground of corrupt practices, 
and a corrupt majority acclaimed his resolution. 
Outside Greece or an opera bouffe this had been 
received as a mere judicial defeat, to be retrieved by 
another corrupt election, but K. Zaimis’s sense of 
humour permitted him to accept the judgment as an 
everyday vote of no confidence, and he now solemnly 
returns his seals to his foreign Sovereign. 


Meanwhile other committees are at work upon other 
petitions and, if only their sense of humour remain suffi- 
ciently acute, there is no reason why the whole Boulé 
should not eventually be unseated. Like a bear which 
has devoured its claws during winter, it may by every 
law of burlesque proceed to eat itself up to the very 
bones and fur. Such political anthropophagism were a 
supreme combination of wit and wisdom, but is scarcely 
to be expected from a nation of professional politicians, 
now open-mouthed for what they are about toreceive from 
King George’s brand-new programme of bureaucracy- 
cum-Olympic-games ; and we may rest assured that, 
so soon as this new Homeric laugh shall be over, 
fresh thorns will crackle beneath a fresh pot, and 
we may behold, who knows? new Theotokists mas- 
querading as old Tricoupists writ large. 
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Mr. Tom Ellis entered the House of Commons as the 
private secretary of Mr. Brunner, and under the sobri- 
quet of the Welsh Parnell. It was some time before 
the House of Commons could understand him when he 
spoke, so strong was his Welsh accent, and he:certainly 
had nothing of the cold inflexibility of Mr. Parnell. But 
the House soon found out that the young Welshman’s 
enthusiasm was genuine, and his manners genial. The 
Radical party owed a good deal to Wales, and it was 
doubtless in recognition of this debt that Lord Rosebery 
appointed Mr. Tom Ellis to succeed Mr. Marjoribanks 
as Patronage Secretary to the Treasury. The audacious 
experiment did not succeed so badly. . The Patronage 
Secretary is the recipient of the most sacred confidences 
of the party. Elderly members in quest of titles have 
to unfold their ambition to the Patronage Secretary, 
who ought to be their equal, if not their superior, in 
social position. Nevertheless the tenant-farmer’s son 
was a successful Whip, for he had the charm of a 
sympathetic manner. 


Mr. Richard Chamberlain was one of the half-dozen 
Radicals who got themselves elected in London, after 
the metropolis had been divided intto compassable con- 
stituencies by the Redistribution Act of 1885. He 
followed his brother in ’86, and kept his seat till ’92, 
when he was turned out by Mr. Lough’ on account of 
an obstinate vote given in favour of Welsh disestablish- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain was implored by the Con- 
servatives in North Islington to walk out before the 
division, but he preferred his coriviction to his seat. 
He was a useful member on committees, for he had 
plenty of common sense and a long experience of busi- 
ness. In the House itself he never spoke, whether 
beeause he had nothing to say, or because he thought 
~ talker in a family was enough, will never be 

own. 


There is nothing to gloat over in the national revenue 
for the year which closed yesterday week. On the 
other hand, regarding the revenue by itself, apart from 
the expenditure for which it is collected, the figures are 
not disappointing. They show an excess of nearly 
one and a quarter million over the estimate made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he introduced: 
the Budget last year ; but that is quite a different thing 
from an actual surplus. Revenue in many departments 
at the end of the calendar year was falling off 
seriously. Partly, however, owing to luck, and partly 
owing to the tax-gatherer’s strenuous exertions, the 
estimate has been more than realised. In view of 
the forthcoming year’s heavy expenditure the policy of 
seraping together every available penny before the close 
of the fiscal year is not altogether commendable, 
particularly as an abnormal amount of tobacco duty 
was being brought into the year just closed, consequent 
on: the manufacturers’ fear that the sixpence remitted 
last year would be re-imposed in the coming Budget. 


It is calculated that the revenue has a normal annual 
inetement of two per cent. Now the revenue for the 
year ending March 1898 amounted to £ 106,614,000. 
A: normal revenue for the year just closed would on this 
cotiputation have been £108,746,300. The actual 
revenue of the Imperial Exchequer was £ 108,336, 193— 
nearly half a million less. As the reduction in the 
tobacco duty and certain income-tax remissions account 
for more than a million, the result is about half a 
million to the good, if the reduced taxation be allowed 
for. But in consequence of the exceptional revenue 
collection in the last weeks of the fiscal year, and the 
exceptional prosperity of the country last year, it is not 
safe to say that the augmented revenue has been anything 
more than the normal increment caused by increasing 
wealth and population. We might therefore leave 
the matter with the remark that the position 
is satisfactory though there is no reason for special 
congratulation, were it not that expenditure has not 
been marking time during the last year, and will 
progress still more rapidly in the current and future 
years. Inthe year now begun there will be an expendi- 
ture of at least £113,000,000; whereas even if last 
year’s: revenue increases by two per cent., there will 
only be an income of 110} millions. 
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The Amendments in Committee on the London 
Government Bill are numerous, but on a comparatively 
small number of points and in many cases mere dupli- 
cates. The réduction of the aldermen from one-third to 
one-sixth of the number of councillors, and the substi- 
tution of a more effective system of audit will probably 
be made ; whilst the powers of overseers may be trans- 
ferred to the Borough Councils. As, however, the 
Local Government Board is understood to hold that 
responsibility for the collection of rates and the pre- 
paration of lists of electors should attach to individual 
overseers rather than to the Borough Council, a com- 
promise may be necessary. The duties of overseers 
might be relegated to a Statutory Committee composed 
of members of the council, upon whom some individual 
responsibility might be placed. The power given to 
a Borough Council to appoint upon its committees 
persons not members of the council is also likely to be 
modified, so as to apply only to a committee appointed 
under the Libraries Acts. Provision will, no doubt, be 
added to the bill for periodical revision of the amount 
of contribution to be made by the County Council to 
the Borough Councils in respect of duties transferred. 


There are other possible amendments. The substitu- 
tion of triennial for annual elections would be approved 
by both political parties. The County Council may 
retain the power of sanctioning the loans of the local 
bodies, subject to an appeal to a Government depart- 
ment. Provision may be made for the gradual intro- 
duction of a uniform rate throughout the area of a 
borough comprising more than’ one parish, so that such 
a borough may ultimately be in the same position in 
this respect as a borough comprising only one parish. 
And lastly additions may be made to the list of scheduled 
boroughs. Upon this point considerable pressure will 
be brought to bear upon the Government in'the interests 
of existing areas, but it ought to be clearly shown that 
such district is large enough to ensure an adequate 
supply of good administrators, as in the case of Greater 
Westminster. 


Emigration prospects do not appear, according to the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, to be very bright at 
présent, unless it be for farm labourers and female 
domestic servants. Mechanics, carpenters, joiners, and 
other workmen of this class, do not get much encourage- 
ment to leave for the colonies. Farming, dairy work, 
fruit growing, and domestic service are the only indus- 
tries capable of absorbing much additional labour, and 
Queensland is again giving assistance to emigrants 
of this class. New South Wales can only say they 
would probably have little difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment: an exception being made in favour of domestic 
servants : but it is added there are more than enough 
of ladies’ helps, ladies’ companions, and governesses. 
Probably most of the colonies would’ say the same. 


The President of the National Union of Shop Assist- 
ants in his address at Bradford stated the true 
principle which should be applied in what he rightly 
described as one of the most important questions of the 
day, the remuneration of female labour. It is not only 
a matter of simple justice that women who do similar 
work, and do it as well as men, should not be paid less 
simply because they are women, but it is also necessary 
for men to support their claims for this equitable treat- 
ment in their own interests. Women cannot be pre- 
vented from competing with men; and the sooner all 
workmen threatened with poorly paid women competi- 
tors adopt the policy of the Shop Assistants, the sooner 
an old mistake will be repaired. Women do not wish 
to underbid men, but they have been compelled to 
submit in order to obtain a footing for themselves. 


A striking endorsement of the view, that Socialism 
may serve as the instrument of authority for the saving 
of the masses, is furnished by its appearance upon the 
programme of Don Carlos. Without entering into 
the question of his wrongs or his rights, we may note 
it as significant that the most zealous champion of 
strong government, whose principles involve, beyond 
all else, the pre-eminence of authority, and whose 
obvious policy it is to set forth proposals acceptable to 
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the populace, should have found what is_ styled 
Christian Socialism compatible with his inviolable 
traditions and his delicate situation as a_ suitor. 
Carlism is preparing to organise the masses not for 
offence but for defence, for the maintenance of rights 
= 17 performance of duties conducive to the welfare 
of all. 


The present efficient condition of the Channel Squad- 
ron is a proof of what an officer who has his heart in 
his work can do. Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson 
since he took over the senior command has kept officers 
and men busy at every kind of evolution, not even the 
dread ‘‘ gridiron” movement being neglected. But his 
best work has been in connexion with the gunnery of 
the squadron. He has spared no personal effort to 
secure efficiency in this most important branch of naval 
work, even going so far as to design special targets. 
He followed this up by himself superintending the 
target practice, with the result that the shooting was 
unusually accurate. It is good news that in nearly all 
the squadrons gunnery is receiving increased attention. 


Last year the naval manceuvres were abandoned 
owing to the coal strike. This year there are no labour 
troubles affecting the navy, the political horizon is 
fairly clear, and there is no reason why there should not 
be a surprise mobilisation and manceuvres on a larger 
scale than usual. Some useful lessons would be taught 
if the Admiralty would abandon their practice of an- 
nouncing the exact date of mobilisation weeks ahead 
and permitting every detail to leak out. 


It will soon be possible to reduce air to liquid form in 
large quantities at a comparatively small cost. Liquid 
air as the motive power of the future is now within the 
range of probability, and it may yet drive the engines 
of battleships po form the principal constituent of 
explosives. If these expectations are fulfilled machinery 
may be revolutionised. The enormous power of the 
liquid is apparent from the fact that the pressure it will 
yield on the application of one degree of heat is com- 
pared with water 20 lbs. to 1 Ilb.; and the natural 
atmosphere alone is sufficient to change the liquid to 
its gaseous state without any necessity for artificially 
produced heat. If all that is predicted for the liquid is 
realised we need not be anxious about our coal supply. 


The disaster off the Casquets should call further 
attention to the systematic application of Signor 
Marconi’s invention to lighthouses and lightships. If 
it is found that messages can be transmitted to and 
registered by passing vessels, the carrying of the 
necessary apparatus should be made compulsory for all 
British ships. Every lighthouse would then be able to 
telegraph its number or numbers, which could be read 
off on board ship without any chance of one light being 
mistaken for another. 


In the accounts of the wreck of the “‘ Stella,” it is stated 
that when lifebelts were served out a number of passen- 
gers fastened them on in such a manner that they slipped 
down low upon the body, and so forced the head under 
water, thus turning a means of protection against 
drowning into an effective means of death. In the case 
of almost every notable wreck of recent years the same 
fact has been reported. The lifebelt in common use 
seems to be worse than unreliable. If it is fastened on 
loose it slips down and forces the head of the wearer 
under water. If it is worn sufficiently tight to prevent 
slipping, it does not allow the wearer to use his chest 
and arms, and the pressure of it hinders breathing. Is 
there any reason why this fatal contrivance should not 
be generally discarded for the really effective belt used 
by the National Lifeboat Institution? This is con- 
structed in two zones, with a leather girdle in between. 
The girdle can be made sufficiently tight to keep the 
belt in proper position, while the resultant flexibility 
— of free movement for the upper part of the 

y- 


Attention has recently been directed to the manner in 
which the Simeonite Trustees administer their Church 
patronage. The real grievance is the existence of 
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Patronage Trusts designed to perpetuate partisan 
views. The evil is of considerable antiquity among us. 
The Puritans attempted something of the nature of a 
Simeon Trust in Charles I.’s reign, but were defeated by 
the vigilance of Archbishop Laud. The underlying 
idea of such trusts is equally false and arrogant. No 
age can altogether and without reserve adopt the 
standpoints of a previous age: and only the unre- 
flecting pride of bigotry would attempt to bind the 
future to the present. The Simeon Trust, and all 
similar trusts of whatever religious party, ought to be 
disallowed by law as contrary to the public interest, 


We do not agree with the decision of the Kingston 
jury in Lady Harberton’s case, or with the comments of 
the majority of our contemporaries. An innkeeper’s 
house is not his castle, and he cannot do what he likes 
on his own premises. A licence is in effect a local 
monopoly of a very profitable trade, and in return for 
its concession the owner is bound to treat all comers 
alike, provided they are not drunk or disorderly. Every 
traveller entering an inn for luncheon has an undoubted 
right to be served in the coffee-room, if he or she can 
pay for the entertainment there provided. The bar- 
parlour is not a place for eating, but for smoking and 
drinking, and to ask a lady to lunch there is an out- 
rage. The innkeeper has no right to exclude anyone 
from the coffee-room upon the ground that his profits. 
may be diminished thereby, even if he could prove that 
such would be the result. The Ockham Mrs. Grundy 
pretended that she was afraid Lady Harberton might 
be exposed to impertinence in the coffee-room, and she 
therefore took her into the bar ! 


It is satisfactory to find a denominational teacher 
presiding at the annual Conference of the National 
Union. Rightly or wrongly, there is an impression 
that the Teachers’ Union is too much in the hands of 
the Board School contingent accurately to represent 
the whole class of elementary school teachers. This 
might be the case, without casting any reflection on 
the Board members, whose superior organisation must 
necessarily tell in any society uniting both the Board 
and denominational elements. There is something in 
the point made in the chairman’s address as to teachers’ 
fixity of tenure. Bare contractual relation is not the 
right status as between managers and teachers, and 
tends to produce in feeling a similar relationship 
between teacher and taught—than which none could be 
more disastrous. 


Professor Jebb’s remarks were rather too obvious to 
take us much further in educational matters; and 
where he was not obvious, he seems to have been 
misunderstood. His insistence on the recognition of 
educational unity—scientifically a simple fact, not a 
counsel of perfection—has been taken to mean puttin 
universities, public schools, and all the teaching insti- 
tutions of the country through the mill of the elementary 
code. Doubtless, he was thinking of the heterogeneous 
mass of polytechnics, private schools, institutes, middle- 
class schools and so forth, which are at present un- 
organised and invertebrate. With the universities and 
public schools it is different: their prominence has 
secured for them a kind of public supervision— possibly 
not enough—still effective in its way. The model for 
educational systems must be the cultivation of a growth, 
not the manufacture of an article. 


Those who were present at the Three Hours’ service: 
at S. Paul’s on Good Friday must surely have felt that 
the argument from devotion against the desecration of 
the dome is as strong as the artistic case. To find 
oneself confronted with patches of spangles, chocolates, 
and other gewgaws every time one rose from kneeling” 
did violence to the devotional mind. The grandeur of 
Wren’s building was in closest sympathy with the 
occasion and the hour ; but all the more it brought out 
into relief the painful incongruity of Sir W. Richmond's. 
patches. The Dean and Chapter would be the last to 
deny that externals should, as far as may be, assist, not 
hinder, devotion. In their excuse however it must be 
said that they sit in seats whence the latest develop- 
ments in decoration cannot be seen. 
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SOCIALISTS IN COUNCIL. 


i* was not a bad idea of Mr. Sidney Webb to bring 

the Socialists and the Labourists (if we may coin a 
word) together in a series of conferences. Outside the 
field of party warfare the Socialists are the intellectuals 
of politics, and are to the Independent Labour party 
as head is to body—at least that is the relation which 
Mr. Sidney Webb would fain establish between the 
kid-glove philosophers of the Fabian Society and the 
horny-handed sons of toil. No one knows better than 
Mr. Webb how sadly the Labour party requires 
educating into a proper respect for the Fabians; 
and to teach the body to obey the brain was the 
main object of the Leeds Congress. The idea, as 
we have said, was good, but it does not seem to have 
been crowned with success. Judging from the reports 
of the speeches in the papers, the conference left the 
Labour representatives exactly as it found them, greedy, 
narrow-minded, and suspicious of everyone who is 
better educated than themselves. It was in vain that 
Mr. Sidney Webb perorated about civic duty ; explained 
his schemes of municipal collectivism; and recom- 
mended that brains should be paid their market price. 
The Labourists sniffed at over-paid intellectuals, and 
declared that the whole duty of the Labourist is to 
raise the wages of ‘‘his class.” The divergence 
between these two wings of the glorious army of free- 
lances appears, for the time, hopeless. It is not a 
conflict between theory and practice, for Mr. Sidney 
Webb was at great pains to demonstrate that he was 
before all things practical, and that he hated abstract 
resolutions. It is rather a struggle between education 
and ignorance, between brains and no brains. The 
moment that Messrs. Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw 
can effect a fusion of the forces of manual labour and 
intellectual Socialism they will pass into a position of 
power, and become, if not statesmen, what are called 
political factors. 

The distinction of the Socialists is that they con- 
sistently apply thought to politics. Their reasoning 
may be wrong, but it takes the place of prejudice 
and catchwords as the basis of a system. It is some- 
thing to steadily use reason upon the work of govern- 
ment ; it does the governors so much good. The 
Socialists no longer inspire the same terror that they 
used to, because it has been discovered that instead 
of their robbing us of our property, we rob them 
of their ideas. The Tory legislation of the last 
sixty years is saturated with Socialistic ideas, and 
even the Radicals have succumbed to their influence, for 
**we are all Socialists now.” The success of Socialism 
is due to the fact that the Fabians have toned down 
their programme. We no longer hear of taxing 
ground-landlords 20s. in the pound; and the unit of 
collectivism has been very cleverly changed from the 
State to the City. So long as the Socialists talked and 
wrote about nationalising industrial undertakings, the 
mother-wit of the average Briton detected the absurdity 
of the proposal. For he knew very well that the Im- 
perial Government in London could not manage the 
gas and water-works or run the tramways of his par- 
ticular town. But as soon as it was put to him that 
the town or county council might light and water the 
streets more effectively and cheaply than a commercial 
company, the thing struck him as a business proposition. 
The substitution of the Greek réAs for the Roman 
respublica as the Socialistic unit is historically right as 
well as politically shrewd. Collectivist ideas, it is 
almost needless to say, are derived from Plato, who 
wrote about a municipality with some 60,000 or 70,000 
citizens and slaves, and not about a gigantic State with 
thirty or forty million subjects. Municipal Socialism is 
in fact the rage just now, and it is unfair not to render 
unto the Fabians the things which are theirs. We can 
do this with the better grace because in the arena of 
party politics the Socialists have been hopelessly 
defeated. In striking contrast with the spread of 
collectivist ideas is the fact that not a single Socialist 
has succeeded in getting elected to the legisla- 
ture, either here or in the United States. In the 
parliaments df France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
the Socialists seat many members, who are far more 
violent in their views than our friends the Fabians. 
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But such is the respect for wealth inherentin the Anglo- 
Saxon race that neither an American nor a British 
constituency will elect a candidate whom it suspects, 
however unjustly, of designs upon other people’s money. 
For the sake of the Socialists themselves we rejoice 
over their electoral failures. Their aloofness from 
party politics is the secret of their influence. A party 
in the House of Commons, with a leader and whips, 
would be fatal to their virtue. They would cease to be 
interesting, and they would miss their true vocation, 
which is to educate the public to think for themselves, 
and to take a serious view of their civic duties. 
Whether the result of this process will be the adoption 
of collectivist or individualist principles, it is impossible 
at present to predict. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC, 


wee that the partition of Africa is virtually com- 
plete, not only with respect to available territory, 
but down to the remoter spheres of influence, the ex- 
pansive aspirations of the Old World are bound to seek 
fresh outlets and may find them in the Pacific. The 
foresight of the present contrasts favourably with the 
haphazard negligence of the eighteenth century. Our 
empire in India is largely due to the enterprise of a 
handful of persevering heroes who were half con- 
temptuously supported at home, and owed almost as 
much to their good star as to their good swords. Our 
empire in Africa might have been doubled if an equal 
fortune had attended an equal energy, or if the gift of 
looking far ahead had been vouchsafed to our states- 
men. Our future empire in the Pacific too depends upon 
the decision of apparently insignificant issues. Happily 
other nations have been too much absorbed in petty 
local triumphs to consider the remote future. Points 
of punctilio have outweighed whatever altruism may be 
due to unborn generations. But the longevity of a 
race is now coming to be appreciated, and supremacy 
will henceforward be the possession of that nation 
which first ceases to confound the life of a man with 
the life of a people. It is not a matter for boasting so 
much as the result of accident that we have been most 
prone to act as if we understood this principle. But 
much still remains to be done, and experience is 
eloquent in emphasising the importance of those small 
beginnings which it has been the fashion to neglect. 

In the Pacific there are at present three competitors : 
Britain, Germany and America, with the possible 
though not immediate menace of Japan. The chart is 
already marked red to an encouraging extent, and if 
we show a firm front we may contemplate the future 
without misgiving—the more so if the analogy of 
Africa is borne in mind. The deserts of that continent 
are, for all practical purposes, the equivalent of an 
ocean, traversed by caravan routes which may be com- 
pared to the paths of liners, dotted with oases as 
significant as coaling stations, and fringed with ports 
which are indispensable avenues of trade. Blood and 
treasure are being freely spent to secure advantages in 
Africa, which are in no way more obvious than those 
now offered in the Pacific. We have come to terms 
with France in Africa ; can we not effect a compromise 
with the German in Oceania? His sphere of influence 
is already large, but it may be circumscribed, 
and we already enjoy advantages in the Old World 
which may afford inducements without involving 
sacrifices. Moreover, Germany is not now in an 
unreasonable mood. The excesses of her represen- 
tatives in Samoa have been so frequently disavowed at 
home that there is hope of an amicable settlement 
even through the cumbrous machinery of the proposed 
International Commission. Her prestige has suffered 
significant reverses of late, and prestige is as potent 
a fetish among the islands as it ever has been in 
the Dark Continent. The chaos and misgovernment 
which have followed the Berlin Treaty of 1889 clearly 
indicate the lines to be avoided in any future settlement 
of Samoa, and indeed of the whole ocean. Spheres of 
influence may fix responsibility, and the prospect of 
exclusive colonisation will always afford an inducement to 
reform. But the continuance or repetition of any com- 
posite suzerainty seems now patently impossible. Asa 
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system of government, or engine of civilisation, it never 
has succeeded, nor ever will succeed. Even in. the 
limited form of a European Concert it afforded 
no more than a chastened satisfaction in Crete. As to 
the terms of possible partition in the Pacific, there 
should be no grave difficulty. Germany does not 
seem inclined to impose aay serious impediment to the 
settlement of Samoa, but her schemes of expansion in 
the Pacific have gone too far for abandonment. The 
utmost that we may reasonably require is that she 
shall be kept within the limits of her present possessions. 
Even so much may easily provoke resentment, but we 
must press home the reflection, already present in her 
mind, that she was rash in aspiring to a Pacific Empire 
without the necessary navy to support it. At the same 
time we must be wary, in dealing with Germany, not to 
commit ourselves too far in return for American endorse- 
ment. It is not safe to count upon the honeyed pro- 
fessions of American senators, who vow their States 
will never turn megalomaniac. With Hawaii annexed, 
the Philippines nominally theirs, and a sufficient ambi- 
tion in Samoa to palliate bombardment, the United 
States have already covered a great deal of water, 
and may easily come to extend the Monroe doctrine 
over another quarter of the globe, or menace Australia 
equally with the Canadian frontier. 

The problem of the Pacific is indeed primarily an 
Australasian concern. Repeated representations have 
been made to the Home Governments from the Antipodes, 
setting forth the urgency of action, and they have not 
received the consideration they deserved. The loyalty 
of our great and prosperous colonies has imposed upon 
us moral duties as well as sovereign rights, and we 
shall do well to remember that, if we fail to satisfy 
their legitimate aspirations, they may easily be prompted 
to take up their own cudgels. Already New Zealand, 
with full Australasian approval, has offered to take over 
the administration of Samoa. Moreover, Australian 
federation will open up a vista of Pacific possibilities 
under a colonial wgis. Australia and New Zealand 
must be our natural coadjutors in this imperial task, 
and we shall be doing them as well as ourselves a 
sorry service if we work either against them or without 
them now that we have reached the parting of the 
ways. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 


AVING seen the last of the fox-hunters, the farmer 

will tidy up his fields wondering, doubtless, as he 

does so what kind of weather he may expect between 
now and the hay harvest, and what sort of a crop his 
fields will yield him. The agriculturist, indeed, is just 
now in a state of preparation and anticipation, his 
almost only realisation being the sale of pretty well the 
last of his winter sheep. On looking back a short time 
the farmer may congratulate himself that for a few 
weeks he was able to plant a good deal of his 
spring corn under advantageous conditions, for the 
soil was in excellent working state; yet he must 
be a sanguine man who can look forward with 
any degree of confidence to the result of next 
harvest. His winter wheat is not nearly so forward 
and luxuriant as it was a twelvemonth ago, its growth 
having been somewhat checked by cold winds and frost ; 
though it does not necessarily follow that when it is 
garnered it will be deficient in quantity, for strong 
plants are tolerably abundant. here is, however, 
little reason to expect good prices, be the yield what 
it may, for the market has been declining and the price 
has been considerably below the thirty shillings a quarter 
which is about the limit where profit ends and loss 
begins. It is to be hoped that matters may turn out 
better than they at present promise, and that the 
farmer who has had none the best of the luck lately 
may enjoy at least a qualified success which wheat 
at twenty-five shillings a quarter can hardly offer ; that 
was the price last week. The farmer has certainly 
his oats and barley to help him; but here again 
foreign competition, as in the case of hops and nearly 
everything else that the land produces, sadly inter- 
feres with prices, since with ship oats at so reasonable 
a figure and of such good quality—for the money—the 
great commercial firms do not care to pay more for 
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their provender, nor is it in the power of every tiller of 
the soil to grow those first-class oats which sell for so 
much to hunting and racing stables. 

To pay his way the farmer must not nowadays have 
all his eggs in one basket ; he must lay himself out for 
an all-round business instead of confining himself almost 
exclusively as his grandfather probably did to one or 
two special lines. The near approach of the season of 
shows points a finger of warning against allowing stock 
to deteriorate, and if farmers would only make up their 
minds to use better bulls than some of them do they 
would speedily find it to their advantage. Every 
county has now its Agricultural Society, and the farmer 
who goes with the times may fairly hope that his 
enterprise will be duly and profitably recognised. The 


energetic foreigner takes away with him much 
of our best cattle; but there is yet a, good 
stock left to us, and there is not much fault 


to find with the export trade, though possibly 
it is the breeder in a large way who reaps the benefit 
of this. A good many head have been exported to 
South America and the United States, while a Hereford 
bull sold not long ago in America for a thousand pounds 
and an Aberdeen Angus for six hundred pounds. These 
prices may well buoy up the farmer with the hope of 
better times to come, and signs are not wanting that 
there will be a fair business doing in live stock during 
the year. To turn over money as quickly as possible: 
is now one of the aims of the farmer. To that end. 
cheese is now made on the early ripening principle, and 
an important step has just been taken by the hill 
farmers in respect to mountain sheep which has so far 
proved satisfactory and remunerative. Few people 
now have ever tasted four-year-old wether mutton, but 
they could obtain mutton somewhat less mature from 
the hills. Now the sheep are brought down and fed 
under cover in the lowlands for early killing, and for 
the economy of food. Here is a rather new industry 
for the hill farmer, and to it those who are conveniently 
situate will of course turn their attention. 

The dairy farmer may perhaps look forward to suc- 
cessful trading, for the Central Association of Dairy 
Farmers, a body which milk-producers should certainly 
join, appear to be tolerably confident as to the future of 
the milk business. Their reason may strike some 
people as curious ; but as they have devoted some at- 
tention to the matter there may be something in it. It 
is their opinion that there are signs of a shortness of 
labour, owing probably to the continued decrease of the 
rural population and the migration to the towns. 
Meantime as the population generally increases, the 
demand for milk will be greater than ever, and while 
the farmer may have to reduce the number of his 
cows owing to inability to obtain sufficient milkers, the 
shortened supply of milk will command a better price. 
Still look at it as one may it is impossible to anticipate 
any very rosy prospect for a class which has not of late 
enjoyed too much of fortune’s favours. 


VOLUNTEER EFFICIENCY. 


ig is a healthy sign of the times that so large a 
number of men engaged in various occupations 
should elect to devote their Easter holidays to the hard 
work of campaigning. On this score at least the recent 
Volunteer manceuvres reflect considerable credit on all 
concerned. At the sametime when looked at from a purely 
military standpoint, it is impossible to deny the existence 
of many glaring defects in our Volunteer force. The In- 
spector of Musketry in his annual report states that 
more than half the force consists of men who, though 
armed with the long-range magazine rifle, have never 
shot at distances over two hundred yards, and have never 
fired ball cartridge by word of command even in the 
simplest sectional practices! Much more must there- 
fore be done before the Volunteers can be considered as 
fulfilling, in the most moderate degree, the require- 
ments which modern warfare demands. The non- 
military observer is apt to be misled by an imposing 
body of men, who march past with a swing and a 
precision not very difficult to attain. But if such a 
body ef men cannot properly use their weapons, they 
are worse than useless; and would be as helpless— 
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should occasion arise for testing their capabilities—as 
if armed with bows and arrows. It is true that some 
corps have of late made great strides; and we have 
recently been informed that an order in council will 
shortly be laid before Parliament, which has for its 
object the increasing of musketry efficiency. There is 
then some hope that the difficulty will be thoroughly 
tackled, even at the cost of considerably reducing 
numbers. Much too could be done if musketry was 
taught in schools. For the habit thus acquired of 
handling arms in boyhood would make itself generally 
felt throughout the country. In order to see how 
important this is, we have only to think of what early 
practice in this respect accomplished in the cases of the 
American colonists in the last century, and of the Boers 
in this. 

Another defect from which the force suffers is that the 
men are in too many cases the social equals of their 
officers. Discipline under such circumstances is main- 
tained with difficulty. This is a serious matter. 
Perhaps no stronger comment on the evils arising 
from such a state of things can be found than Wash- 
ington’s report to the American Congress after his 


defeats at Long Island and on the White Plains in- 


1776. In writing instructions to one of his colonels 
as to selecting suitable officers, he went so far as 
to say ‘‘No persons who are not gentlemen should 
be chosen.” Such words in the mouth of the future 
President of the United States deserve more than 
passing attention ; for a large part of his army at that 
time much resembled our Volunteers to-day. A remedy 
is hard to find. In some respects there ‘seems to be 
a waste of material. Some corps—the Inns of Court 
for instance—contain in their ranks a_ considerable 
number of the very stamp of man we require for 
Volunteer officers. It would seem therefore that the 
commendable energy and patriotism of these privates 
would be of more service to the country, if they spread 
themselves out among different corps as officers. 
Generally speaking it is possible that we attach too 
much importance to the force, with consequent pre- 
judice to recruiting for the army. Volunteering is a 
convenient safety-valve for the blowing off of military 
aspirations. That this is so in the case of the 
Militia cannot be doubted. Moreover in comparing 
the two forces it must be remembered that a Militia 
battalion—although at present far from being an 
effective unit—could in a comparatively short space of 
time become one. That cannot be said of the Volunteers. 
For there is this main difference between them. The 
Militia battalion has—what the Volunteer battalion has 
not—the foundation of discipline which so simplifies 
matters. Though there are some highly efficient bat- 
talions, the fact remains that there are many which are 
practically worthless. 

No blame attaches to the War Office authorities— 
perhaps the most generally, although not always justly, 
abused of public bodies—for this state of things. They 
appear to have done all they reasonably can, but beyond 
a certain point they are powerless. Thus the duty of 
taking action now lies not upon them but the nation 
itself—employers of labour and others. It is after all 
a question of the time which can be devoted to 
maneceuvres, drill and musketry. In many instances 
no doubt the country gets an exceedingly good return 
for the 35s. paid for an efficient Volunteer. But it is 
different in the case of those who merely perform 
the minimum of duty laid down by the regulations. 
Can anyone suppose that twelve drills in the year, 
and the expenditure of twenty-one rounds of ammu- 
nition, could make any man resemble a soldier, or enable 
him in a reasonable space of time to become one? 
The whole question really resolves itself into this. 
Will the force ‘be of use in actual warfare; and does 
the country get a proper value for the money—not a 
very large amount—which she spends on her Volunteers ? 
Under present conditions one cannot but come to the 
conclusion that, taken as a whole, the force would be of 
comparatively little service in real warfare ; and that as 
regards at least half its members, the country does not 
get an adequate return for its money. Better results 
might be obtained if we modified our estimate of its 
utility, and did not expect a general standard of efficiency 
which in existing circumstances it is impossible to 
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obtain. Our aim should rather be to possess a smaller 
and more mobile force than we at present have; and if 
in the future we are to increase our expenditure on the 
Volunteers, let it be in the direction of giving them 
every possible encouragement and facility for practising 
musketry at no additional cost to themselves. 


LA RIVE GAUCHE. 


LS green of books line either side of the Seine, and 
stooping figures hover about them: but the Rive 
Droite and the Rive Gauche have little in common. 
The first is blasé, or it is bourgeois. It does nothing, 
or it bawls at the Bourse. It is prematurely old, or it 
totters on a stick. It is pale, and must use rouge. It 
has tasted every joy; strained every nerve ; exhausted 
every sense. Youth possesses the other side. Blithe 
figures caper about. Upon this jeunesse, Notre Dame 
casts her shadow; the dome of the Panthéon rises 
proudly above it. Faces are fresh, voices gay : no one 
mumbles about his liver, or is conscious of having one. 
Dissipations, too, are different. Theatres stop glittering 
before you have crossed the bridge ; the Noctambules 
and Muse, artistic cabarets, begin. No one pulls on 
white gloves. No one sits in a stall before a ballet. 
Toasts and blessings are delivered in the Café Har- 
court, mad measures performed at Bullier’s: Paul and 
Pierre, wild lights of the Latin quarter, rejoice. Both 
love to clothe themselves in corduroys, and wear ties 
and capes that fly. Both are given to dancing down 
the street, arm-in-arm, linked to Gaston and Georges, 
an amazing row. Both prefer song to study, bocks to 
books, pipes to pens, and night to day. 

Some trials, nevertheless, torment the Latin Quarter : 
four of them, quarterly events, when landlords come out. 
They arrive at mid-day: and find Paulin bed. He is 
polite. He is pale. He is sorry, and—forth comes his 
plea, harrowing but simple, full of promise, of infinite 
hope, prepared overnight. It is cursed and refuted ; it 
grows in melancholy. It soothes; it moves; a final 
vow: it wins! Touched by this mercy, Paul immediately 
starts a hoard. He lays a foundation sou. He tells 
his friends. He is proud of his thrift. For days he 
nurses his store, but no sooner is it one franc old than 
he covets, and falls. He confesses his crime to Gaston, 
and Gaston grins, and shows him nine sous, and says 
he has had them as many months, and secretes them 
again before Paul can see that they are Argentine and 
English, worthless and worn. Or Paul buys an 
account book. He carries it with him. He forgets its 
existence. He is surprised to find it a week later, and 
fills it in a night with card scores and character 
sketches. Next quarter Paul’s circumstances require 
a change of landlords ; he is seen *‘ moving.” <A seedy 
man with a seedier truck takes his goods: pathetic 
rubbish, wanting in varnish and legs, a crazy wreck. 
It is escorted through the streets by Paul and friends. 
Passing students salute the cortege. Sad song is 
chanted over it. In a side street, at a poor little wine- 
shop, it stops, and Paul and friends toast and christen 
and cheer it. A modest room near the Seine is its 
new home, conveniently close to Pére Pognon’s. His 
meals are popular in the Latin Quarter; with a bottle 
of wine, one franc. Wonderful stews and the queerest 
curries appear twice a week ; Paul and Pierre proclaim 
them épatant. Both have a slate that records their 
week’s eatings. Every Saturday they give the sleeveless 
garcon half a franc. A rival establishment stands next 
door, emblazoned Crémerie, hung with portraits and 
sketches left by needy painters in exchange for a steak. 
Other treasures are held in pawn: poems, the first act 
of a tremendous tragedy intended for the Odéon, a pair 
of bursting boxing-gloves, a meerschaum pipe. On a 
grander scale is the ‘‘ diner des Princes,” equipped with 
thinner glasses, napkins, and a table-cloth. This feast 
costs one franc fifty, and includes a variety of dishes, 
far from plain, steeped in sauces, magnificently named. 
Each has its surprises. None are natural. You meet 
amazing trifles wherever you stab; even your beef has 
been tampered with. 

Other feasts occur from time to time, royally con- 
ducted at the Harcourt. Feasts in honour of an 
inheritance, or of a triumph, or, grandest event of all, 
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in honour of a departure. Gaston was the last to give 
one: Gaston etat. 25, summoned home to Rouen to 
commence his professional career. He calls meetings. 
He concocts menus. He consults wine lists. The 
Quarter starts hoards that do not dissolve prematurely, 
and makes Gaston gifts. He accepts them with emotion. 
He feels very sad. He issues invitations to supper, 
at which every guest’s arm must be bound with 
crape. Of all ceremonies this is the saddest. By it 
you bury your youth, your past, and your follies. You 
are old when it is over. It is the last mad moment of 
your career. Memories haunt the room in which you 
sup. It has heard you sing ; it has felt you dance. What 
grim change has come over it! How transformed 
it is! Festoons of flowers have given place to 
cords of crape. The mirror is draped with it; 
the chandelier shrouded in it. Knots and bows 
are about, all black. Gaston enters, thick in crape. 
The mourners follow, armed with crape. And waiters 
appear, with bows of crape. Every mustard-pot wears 
mourning, every menu a black rosette. There are 
sombre threads round every spoon and fork. Soup is 
served from a vessel grimly adorned. Bottles arrive ; 
alas! their slender necks bear further symbols of 
Gaston’s fleeting youth. No one has much to say. 
Laughs are faint; jokes rare. Each new dish is clothed 
in crape. As the bottles circulate, Paul revives. He 
wins the first laugh; he begins to smile. He calls 
Gaston ‘‘ mon vieux,” meaningly: and Gaston sighs. Bold 
voices refer to Rouen as a place in which no one capers. 
Its cafés are dim; its people glum. More bottles appear ; 
alas ! their once golden stems have gone black : they are 
labelled Carte Noir. Coffee comes, and liqueurs. Every- 
one whispers, watches, waits. And Paul, drawing on a 
pair of black gloves, rises, calls for silence, proposes 
the first toast. A tribute to old age is his topic, coupled 
with the name of the venerable form who sits at the top 
of the table. Gaston, he says, your eye is dim, your 
frame feeble, your voice weak: you will rejoice no 
more. Rouen claims you ; carefully clothed and combed, 
you will practise law, take a wife, and conduct a home. 
Alas! poor Gaston, we, the jeunesse of the Latin 
Quarter, lament your transition to bourgeois spheres, 
grieve over the putting-away of your corduroys, and 
pray you leave them and your tie behind you as 
relics of your brilliant youth, now dead. Think of 
us, Gaston, as your fire burns and your respectable 
clock ticks, as you lay your head on your pillow 
at the worthy hour of ten: pray for us, Gaston, 
and we will pray for you. .. . Slowly the old one 
replies, with emotion. He thanks the Jeunesse, he 
envies the Jeunesse, of whom he is now doyen. He 
will scatter his raiment among them; each shall have 
his share. He mourns his youth: spent, he admits, 
wildly, but free of stains and scars. Looking back on 
the five years he has spent in the Latin Quarter, he 
remembers no mean or dishonourable action committed 
by either his friends or himself, and he is proud of this 
and thankful for it, and thinks that principles and honour 
have more home with the Jeunesse of the Rive Gauche 
than with the rakes and bourgeois of the other side. 
He drinks to this Jeunesse, to the Quarter, to the 
Sorbonne, the Harcourt, and Notre Dame. Everyone 
rises for the toast, drinks it in silence. And slowly 
the students pass by Gaston one by one, a long line, 
and wring his hand and say something affectionate in 
a husky voice, then collect their hats and coats, and go 
out into the night, noisy again, an amazing row. 

Dawn breaks over the Latin Quarter, and policemen 
yawn. ‘Ce sont les étudiants,” they growl when voices 
ring out. Good-hearted bourgeois are disturbed: “‘la 
jeunesse qui s’amuse,” they say. And the students 
dance on. Down the Boul’ Mich’ they go, to sip hot 
coffee at Madame Bertrand’s, open all night. She 
serves it herself, a motherly soul. She lectures Paul 
if he reels from bock; reproves Pierre for being out if 
he has an examination to undergo. When they have 
gossiped themselves hoarse, she tells them to seek 
their homes. And the students dance out. Arms join 
again, legs go, stopping only on the bridge. Notre 
Dame, great and grey, stands to the right of this 
Jeunesse, and it is to her that Paul and Pierre and 
Gaston lift their hats, to her towers, over which a 
cloudy sky is breaking. Hat in hand, they linger, 
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dishevelled dreamers. Gaston sighs ; everyone sighs. 
Gaston takes a last look at the towers he loves. And 
the students dance home. 


THE GENIUS OF WELSH RELIGION. 


” the middle ages when two pilgrimages to S. 

David's equalled one to Rome, when Englishmen and 
Welshmen alike made true holiday on S. David’s day, 
when the Mabinogion inspired half the minstrelsy and 
all the chivalry of Europe, Wales unquestionably was 
a power in the world of intellect and faith. Even in the 
later time when Shakespeare, ignoring the kites and 
crows of the Heptarchy and even English Alfred and 
his cakes, called back the Keltic courts of Lear and 
Cymbeline, when he immortalised with good-humoured 
enthusiasm the Welsh cavaliers who fought at Agin- 
court with Henry of Monmouth, when (for after all 
he was an Englishman) he caricatured with Joan of 
Arc that Prince of Wales ‘‘ by the grace of God,” 
who all but set up again the throne of Pendragon 
and the Church of S. David, when Archbishop 
Parker, mid the turmoils of a Reformation, could 
yet find time to pester Welsh bishops for the records 
of their country’s history, when the author of the 
“‘Fairy Queen” painted Arthur’s boyhood’s years on 
Arran side, when George Herbert trained in the 
valleys of Wales turned the theology of Andrewes 
and Laud into poetry and threw a halo of romance 
round the new Anglicanism, Wales was still a force of 
inspiration. 

Theologically now that Welsh sects—the miracles and 
poetry of the last revival being long past—are nought 
but pale reflections of English and Scotch dissent ; 
politically, now that the only political idea of which the 
majority of Welsh-speaking Welshmen seem capable 
is the steady backing of the most Philistine and most 
anti-Keltic elements in English public life, Englishmen 
are tempted to answer ‘‘De minimis non” to the 
patriotic vaunts of the Welsh nationalist ; whereupon 
the Welsh enthusiast proceeds to bewail in the ver- 
nacular press the brutality of English Philistinism. 
Most humorous! But withal the wail has a true note. It 
is the unconscious acknowledgment of a _ national 
failure, for it owns that the Welsh genius, unlike that of 
every other Keltic race, counts to-day in the world of 
thought for almost nothing at all. Historically that 
genius is religious—but it has failed to reconcile itself 
with either Ultramontanism on the one side or with 
Puritanism on the other. The conservative instincts 
which at the present day make the Welsh peasant cling 
so tenaciously to the language, the customs and the 
homestead of his fathers, are the secret of the sullen 
resistance that the British Church offered for so many 
centuries to the unifying forces of Latin Christianity. 
On the other hand, however, the Welshman’s poetical 
and emotional temperament inclines him to that sacra- 
mental and mystical Christianity which instinctively 
repels the prosaic narrowmindedness of the English 
Puritan. To this fact his modern hymnology, his 
ancient customs and even his politics and ecclesiastical 
status alike bear witness. The hymns of the Methodist 
revival owe alike their force and weakness to the instinct 
of the medizval faith. The fount of the inspiration of the 
noblest verses of Williams of Pantycelyn, the lyrist of 
Welsh Methodism, is the emotional and mystical tem- 
perament that flies to the dead not to the living 
Saviour, and which in other lands finds its relief in 
those dramatic representations and picturesque services, 
which appear so strange and perplexing to the un- 
imaginative and unsentimental Englishman. 

But in truth the Welshman long clung with tenacity 
to the medizval thought and rite, after that they had 
grown strange and foreign to the Saxon. In the 
seventeenth century mid the crash of the Puritan 
revclutions the South Wales peasant was peacefully 
telling his beads. When William of Orange was 
‘‘easing” England’s ‘‘ grievance” the irate Protestant, 
whom sport or commerce carried over the border, 
watched with indignation or contempt the sudden pause 
in the funeral procession when the cross road was 
reached, for the mourners to lay down the corpse in the 
sacred spot and to pray for the departed soul. In the 
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eighteenth century, and probably later, the evening 
devotions of the North Wales cottage comprised with 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord's Prayer the beautiful 
dream of Mary (Breuddwyd Mair) with its distinct 
reference to purgatorial fires. Nay! so deep had the 
old leaven sunk that the zealot’s enthusiasm in the 
dawn of the Methodist revival was exhibited in the 
foundation of a Protestant monastery at Trevecca, while 
the mountain farm dispensed to the itinerant preacher the 
same lavish hospitality that in days of yore it showered 
upon the Franciscan friar, the pioneer of the liberating 
host of Glendower. Even at the present day the 
authority of the Church expressed in the ecclesiasticism 
of Dissent and the domination of the minister in politics 
and press (an influence unparalleled in English Non- 
conformity) witness to the inborn clericalism of the Kelt. 
The ease with which the Anglicanism of a former 
age acquired the allegiance, without seriously modify- 
ing the beliefs, of this old-world race, was due to the 
Elizabethan sagacity which gave to Wales the Welsh 
Bible and Prayer Book, and set in Welsh sees men 
familiar with the language and customs of the country. 
Welsh poetical feeling nobly responded to the sym- 
pathetic appeal. In the seventeenth century Welsh- 
men, in spite of their retention of old-world beliefs, 
were known as the staunchest supporters of the 
Book of Common Prayer in the island. The Bards 
mocked the ‘‘ Saints” and wept for the ‘‘ royal martyr.” 
The people offered to Puritanism the fiercest opposition, 
and on no land save on Ireland did the hand of 
Cromwell press with crueller weight. Thrown back in 
civilisation for a century and a half by the Cromwellian 
oppression that shattered her ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional organisation and impoverished her gentry, 
Wales, so far as the outside world was concerned, lost 
both her character and her influence, and soon became 
regarded but as a barbarous outland of England. 

Then the Whig period of the eighteenth century, re- 
versing the Elizabethan policy, sent to the Welsh sees 
the worst sycophants of the Court, and these men 
encouraging every form of nepotism and condoning 
every abuse, set themselves with ignorant obstinacy to 
suppress the Welsh language, to ignore Welsh litera- 
ture, and to stifle the new-born religious enthusiasm of 
the Methodist revival. And the result! A movement 
which as presented by its first leaders was passionately 
loyal to the Prayer Book and the Church, a movement 
which if properly directed would have made Welsh 
religion as inexpugnable a bulwark of Anglicanism, as 
Breton religion is of French Catholicism, was first 
tortured into rebellion against an unsympathetic Eras- 
tianism and then left to drift on to the inhospitable shores 
of modern Nonconformity. The passionate desire of 
the Methodist leaders, at all cost and under every dis- 
couragement, to keep their people within the Church 
marks the hold which the Catholic ideal still retained 
on the Welsh character. Even when ignorant en- 
thusiasm, in defiance of its wisest counsellors, had 
created in Calvinistic Methodism just another Non- 
conformist sect, the feeling of the average members of 
the denomination refused to realise the effects of their 
founders’ work. So late as the third decade of the 
present century John Elias the great orator of Method- 
ism whom Anglesea to-day reveres as a saint, declared 
that the object of his body was merely to assist the 
Anglican clergy in the Principality by an_ itinerant 
Ministry, while the generation of Methodists who 
denied that they were Dissenters and went to the parish 
church for the Communion, has still its surviving 
members. 


PALLAS’ SAND-GROUSE. 


AN interesting species whose natural habitat lies in 
the dreary Kirghiz Steppes of Central Asia, has 
once again made its appearance in England. It is 
far more than probable that Pallas’ sand-grouse, 
driven from its ancient abiding places in Central Asia 
by some inexorable pressure of nature, has been in the 
habit of migrating temporarily into Western Europe 
during long ages of the past. But until the present 
century we have no record ofits occurrence in England. 
During the middle ages and much later, down even 
to the time of Gilbert White, men were not much 
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in the habit of recording the habits and appear- 
ances of rare birds. There is, it is true, a 
curious tradition of overwhelming migrations of cross- 
bills into England in the reigns of Edward III. 
and Elizabeth; but the coming of this species 
seems to have attracted notice mainly from the fact 
that great flocks devastated the fruit orchards and 
ruined much of the apple crop in the years of its strange 
and unwonted visitation. It is certain that White of 
Selborne makes no mention of the sand-grouse, nor do 
he and his contemporaries appear to have been at all 
acquainted with it. Pallas’ sand-grouse has invaded 
Britain and other parts of Europe in recent times in the 
years 1863, 1872, 1873, 1888, and 1889. To this record 
we shall it seems have to add the present year. It is 
difficult to say what impels these birds in their far 
migration from the deserts of Central Asia. Probably 
scarcity of food has a good deal to do with the matter. 
From the latest appearance of the sand-grouse in Lin- 
colnshire, first noticed at the end of January, it is more 
than possible that a great fall of snow is accountable 
for their arrival in Europe. Swinhoe, in writing of 
these birds, mentions that in their own country they 
are driven south by snowfalls and that the natives, by 
clearing snow from small tracts of ground, are at times 
enabled to net a whole flock. As sand-grouse usually 
move in large bodies, such a haul would obviously be 
a very welcome one to the half-starved denizens of 
the wintry steppe. 

The principal migration of Pallas’ sand-grouse to 
Great Britain in recent years happened, as many readers 
will remember, in 1888. In that season many examples 
were seen and shot in different parts of the country. 
The largest number observed in one flock seems to 
have been about sixty. In several localities there 
can be little doubt that pairs of these birds bred, 
but, from various causes, the species was not 
acclimatised, and, after a year or two, the immigrants 
had vanished—many were shot, some died, the rest 
probably betook themselves eastward again. During 
this strange migration many hundreds were observed 
passing westward beyond the coast of Ireland, and there 
can be little doubt that, as with other migratory 
species, some thousands found their last resting 
place in the Atlantic Ocean. When these birds first 
appeared in England they were frequently mistaken 
for golden or grey plover. Those eager gunners who, 
unhappily, are always on the look out for rare species 
secured large numbers of them and the local taxider- 
mists had a busy time of it. This thirst for shooting 
every rare or unwonted kind of bird is accountable 
for the disappearance of many interesting forms of 
feathered life in these islands. 

During this last great migration of 1888, Pallas’ 
sand-grouse was found far and wide in Western Europe. 
Its most northerly occurrence seems to have been near 
Trondhjem in Western Norway. It was observed 
during its stay in this country that the bird was moult- 
ing between May and the end of September. By the 
middle of October the change of plumage seems to 
have been accomplished and the bird had assumed its 
proper coat and condition. Mr. Tegetmeier weighed 
about this time a hen bird which had been shot in 
Norfolk; she was then in first-rate condition and 
weighed eleven ounces. There can be little doubt 
that large numbers of Pallas’ sand-grouse were shot 
in England when partially disabled by the exigencies 
of the moulting period. When in full plumage no birds 
in the world are finer or more swift and enduring 
flyers. At the same time as sand-grouse are but little 
shot at in the deserts which form their natural 
home they are singularly fearless of mankind. The 
habits of Pallas’ sand-grouse as described by General 
Prejevalski, the well-known traveller in Central Asia, 
resemble almost exactly those of the various sand- 
grouse of South Africa. At the drinking places they 
circle round the water. Presently they alight, ‘‘ hastily 
drink and rise again; and, in cases where the flocks 
are large, the birds in front get up before those at the 
‘ack have time to alight. They know their drinking 
places very well, and very often go to them from distances 
of tens of miles, especially in the mornings between nine 
and ten o’clock, but after twelve at noon they seldom 
visit these spots.” In crossing the Kalahari Desert 
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in South Africa, where immense numbers of four 
different kinds of sand-grouse are to be found making 
their home, we have observed these birds very closely, 
and we are inclined to think that Prejevalski’s estimate 
of a range of ‘‘tens of miles” made by sand-grouse 
during the day, when in search of food, is a very 
moderate one. Few birds are better provided by nature 
with powers of flight. A glance at the structure of a 
sand-grouse at once convinces the observer on this 
point. The long and sharply-pointed wings and tail 
are exactly designed by nature for those unsurpassed 
feats of passage which these birds exhibit. The deep 
breast bone, strong wing bones, and tremendous wing 
muscles at once tell their inevitable tale. 

In the Kalahari country, at the scant desert waters, 
three kinds of sand-grouse, the so-called ‘‘ Namaqua 
partridge” of the Dutch colonists, the yellow- 
throated sand-grouse, and the variegated sand-grouse, 
are to be seen flocking in from all parts of the 
country from 8 to 1o o'clock a.m. for their day’s 
drink. Circling swiftly round the pool with sharp 
cries, they suddenly stoop together towards the water. 
The noisy rustle of their wings as they alight and 
ascend is most remarkable. We noticed that the birds 
nearest the water drank quickly and moved off, allow- 
ing those in rear to take their places and slake their 
tairst, the whole process being accomplished with un- 
failing order and regularity. The beautiful double- 
banded sand-grouse we more often found drinking 
towards evening, while the Namaqua sand-grouse and 
occasionally the big yellow-throated sand-grouse drank 
at that time also. But the greatest assemblages were 
in the morning. The spectacle of these punctual 
creatures, streaming in from all parts of the compass 
with unfailing regularity between 8 and 10 o’clock, 
was always most fascinating. After drinking they 
circled once or twice round the water pool, and then 
flew off with amazing swiftness for their day of feeding 
in the dry sun-scorched desert. The seeds of grass and 
other desert plants seem to constitute their principal 
food. We could have shot hundreds of these birds on 
these occasions; we actually bagged a few score brace 
at different times for our Bushmen and followers. At 
times, one is sorry to say, fifty or a hundred of these 
beautiful creatures are shot by some _ wantonly 
murderous gunner as they descend in a body or 
sit at the water drinking. The flesh of sand-grouse is 
dry and not equal in flavour or quality to that of the 
true game birds. The skins of the various South 
African species, and probably of most of the others, are 
marvellously tough, and give much trouble in divesting 
these birds of their plumage. 

For some time sand-grouse puzzled the earlier 
naturalists a good deal. They are a singular blending 
of two very different orders, and partake largely of the 
characteristics of both grouse and pigeon. In their 
heads and the shape of their bodies they strongly 
resemble the pigeon ; their splendid flight is, too, far 
more like that of the pigeon than of the grouse. 
Against these characteristics are to be set the grouse- 
like feathering of the legs and feet. In one species at 
least, the great yellow-throated sand-grouse of South 
Africa, the under-colouring of the body plumage—a 
deep chocolate-brown—and the cry are also strongly 
grouse-like. The upper colouring of all this family is 
strongly protective and matches excellently with the 
sandy hue of the deserts in which they live. 

Sand-grouse are usually placed by scientific naturalists 
in two genera, Pterocles and Syrrhaptes, of which the 
former are by far the more plentiful. The Syrrhaptes— 
found only in Asia—include only two species, of which 
Pallas’ sand-grouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus) is one, the 
other being the Tibetan sand-grouse (S. stbetanus). 
These two species of Syrrhaptes are distinguished by a 
most curious development of foot, which has been most 
aptly likened to a ‘‘ fingerless glove.” The other genus, 
Pterocles, is scattered widely over Africa and Asia. 
Two out of the fifteen species, the common and the 

in-tailed sand-grouse, are found in Europe, the former 
in Portugal, Spain, and Southern Russia, the latter 
occurring in the South of France as well as in South 
Russia and the Iberian Peninsula. Singularly enough, 
this sand-grouse is known in France as ‘‘ Le perdrix 
d’Angleterre.” Pallas’ sand-grouse has a wide habitat 
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in Asia, ranging from Manchuria almost up to the Ural 
Mountains and river. It will be exceedingly interest- 
ing to note whether its recent appearance in Lincoln- 
shire is the forerunner of a strong migration to these 
shores, such as that of 1888. 


THE COMPOSER AND HIS LIBRETTIST. 


© Be question of the libretto has been a difficulty to 
opera composers ever since Gluck came forward 
with his famous preface. In the older days the jovial 
composer took a book that had already been set ten 
or twenty times and serenely set it again ; and perhaps 
long after his own masterpiece had been played and 
was forgotten he heard the settings done by other 
composers. I believe that this plan prevails in all its 
delightful simplicity in Italy to this day ; and no one 
can fail to realise how much trouble it saves. Un- 
luckily it is of use only to those composers who regard 
an opera as simply an excuse for a number of songs, 
duets and rowdy finales ; and it can be used only in a 
country where the dramatic side of opera is not thought 
of and where the music is the sole end of the whole 
affair. That country is now Italy, but it used to be 
the whole of Europe. In the ancient days the audience 
was as indifferent to the plot or story of an opera as 
the star opera artist is to-day. Ask many a famous 
prima-donna to give you the tale of ‘‘ Norma” or 
‘*La Favorita,” and though she may be able to tell you 
what she has to do in the first, second or third act, and 
who is on the stage with her at any given moment, the 
odds are many to one that her knowledge goes no 
further. Until Gluck came no one wanted to know 
more, or, in truth, even so much. The song was 
everything, the dramatic situation merely an excuse for 
the song. Librettos were hodge-podged in the most 
startling ways, bits often being taken out of one and 
rammed forcibly into another because an aria or duet 
or chorus of a particular kind was wanted. It 
was not sense; but it was very charming for 
the composer, who had a_ good time. Then 
came that terror, Gluck, who, voicing what was 
being thought—it may be echoing what was being 
said—by a few intelligent people, declared that the 
situations must be genuinely dramatic, and the whole 
story a consistent and moving one; and he was 
naturally regarded as an enemy by the composers of 
the old happy-go-lucky school. Nevertheless he pre- 
vailed wherever there was any serious art—that is, 
everywhere outside Italy—and henceforth composers 
had to face that dread problem, the libretto, and that 
dread enemy, the librettist. But the librettist was only 
an enemy because he was feared, and because the com- 
poser trusted him to do and find things he should have 
done and found for himself. The librettist being 
inevitably a poor creature, devoid of mind and inven- 
tion, soon used up the obvious opera plots; and then 
the composers’ real evil days commenced. Mozart came 
in the early time before the more obvious subjects had 
been used up, and he got ‘‘Don Giovanni” and 
‘* Figaro.” But Beethoven, as we know, had endless 
difficulties, and only got the hausfrau’s opera ‘‘ Fidelio.” 
Weber had to set such wild, incoherent nonsense as 
‘‘Euryanthe.” Mendelssohn was always in search of 
a libretto and in the end got hold of the story of the 
Lorelei. I am thankful he did not live to set it, for 
though the result might utterly have broken his reputa- 
tion, it might, on the other hand, have been as fatal an 
obstruction in the path of opera as ‘‘ Elijah” has been 
in other departments of music. Schumann, the least 
dramatic soul that ever lived, set ‘‘ Genoveve,” which 
happens to be not in the least an operatic subject. 
There is one point to be noticed about all the searches 
of these men for ‘‘suitable librettos”—none of them 
knew precisely what he wanted. He wanted something 
‘* suitable,” that was all : something that hung together 
well enough to hold the attention of the audience and 
afforded him opportunities to indulge in displays of the 
music he felt himself best adapted to write. Not one 
of them was at heart a dramatist: opera to them, as 
much as to the earliest opera composers, was purely a 
musical display. That every composer should write his 
two or three operas was reckoned the proper thing, just 
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as in England to-day it is the peace thing for every 
composer to write his two or three oratorios. That 
opera composing was a special art demanding a 
special endowment never occurred to anyone. We 
should never dream of asserting that because Tennyson 
wrote beautiful lyrics he was therefore bound to be a 
great and successful dramatist. But because Mendels- 
sohn had written beautiful lyrics—the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, the Hebrides overture, the 
Scotch symphony—he was told he must write an opera ; 
and to this day elderly belated critics bemoan his death 
before he had written an opera. Was not Brahms 
asked again and again why he had written no opera? 
You might as well ask Thomas Hardy why he has 
written no opera. Well, they fumbled, all these older 
men, not knowing what they wanted ; and they died, 
not having realised that had they possessed the peculiar 
gifts essential for the creating of great operas they 
would have found subjects lying around them in shoals, 
subjects needing only to be shaped by the true opera- 
composer’s imagination. Most of them, I firmly believe, 
deeply regretted Gluck and his innovation, and heartily 
wished it was still possible to construct a masterpiece 
out of a thirty-second-hand libretto. It is a significant 
fact, by the way, that no masterpiece ever was made in 
this way. They all thought that the difficulty lay in 
the finding of this ‘‘ suitable libretto ” and not in their 
own limitations. When the immortal Richard came 
and gave the world his word of honour that he had 
settled the difficulty for all time, he evidently thought 
his value to humanity lay more in his discovery that the 
myth was the proper subject for opera than in his 
special gigantic operatic gift. Yet, though he has 
been dead less than twenty years, the difficulty is as 
formidable as ever. From England, France, Germany, 
America and the island of Borneo the cry still goes up 
for ‘‘suitable librettos.” In England, whenever an 
opera fails, we are told it is all the fault of the book. 
‘*Colomba” failed, and the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” said 
Mr. Hueffer’s poetry was to be blamed, although the 
“Times,” and indeed Mr. Hueffer himself, said the 
poetry was excellent. ‘‘The Troubadour” failed and 
the same process was repeated. Mr. Stanford’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” failed, and it was, with perfect 
justice, pointed out that such a story, or rather no- 
story, could never be the basis of a successful opera. 
Mr. Stanford’s next opera has not been played since 
its production at Covent Garden in 1893, and again 
the responsibility is saddled on the libretto. From 
time to time an anxious world is told that the 
world may yet hope for an opera from the pen of Sir 
Hubert Parry ; and when it is produced, if it fails we 
shall be told it is a pity that such excellent music 
was put to so poor and undramatic a story. All this 
sort of criticism is right enough: the wonderful thing 
is that no one seems ever to reflect that a composer 
with the true genius for opera would never set such 
books, that he would never trust the librettist as the 
librettist has been trusted until the present. No play- 
wright would try to turn ‘‘ In Memoriam ” into a drama ; 
but that would not be a whit more ridiculous than the 
idea of turning ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrims” into an 
opera. What we want are not librettists, but operatic 
composers ; not writers on ‘‘ Opera and Drama,” but 
Wagners who can compose the music of ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” We want a clear recognition of the 
fact that a composer may be a composer of merit and 
yet no opera composer, of the fact that the dramatic 
gift is a separate one withheld from many, in fact from 
most, musicians, just as it is withheld from most 
painters, poets, civil engineers and members of the 
London County Council. 

In fact the question is no longer one of finding a 
librettist but one of finding a libretto. That each man 
must do for himself; to ask for a new libretto is as 
absurd as to ask for a new musical theme. Sugges- 
tions of subject may come from here, there or any- 
where ; but the subject once found, the spirit that 
shapes and informs it must be the composer’s own. It 
is true that unless he is a born dramatist he will never 
be able to breathe his own life into his characters ; but 
then unless he is a born dramatist he has no business 
to attempt opera. The librettist—in the old sense of 
the word—is clean swept away by our later perception 
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of mere facts. He may, nay, certainly will, survive as 
the gentleman who touches up or even writes the opera- 
creator’s lines. That appears to mea secondary matter, 
though for technical reasons it is better if the composer 
can write his own doggerel, as Wagner did. The real 
act of creation, the deed of imagination, must be done 
by the composer; and the composer’s need and diffi- 
culty is no longer the librettist, but the subject, the 
story. And that, I know, isa more serious difficulty 
to him than it is to the novelist or even the dramatist. 
The simple world-stories are used up. Though there 
are hundreds of subjects for him, he has not the 
thousands that present themselves as useful to the 
artist who need not bear his music in mind. He cannot 
let his puppets talk of financial difficulties or of police 
cases ; he cannot, at the present moment at any rate, let 
them appear in present-day dress. In externals, life has 
lost allits dignity and most of its beauty: its beauty and 
serenity and dignity have been killed by commercialism ; 
and in modern dress the incongruity between whatever 
beauty and dignity his music may possess and the obvious 
sordidness of his characters would be felt as laughable. 
But this does not mean that we must, as Wagner said we 
must, go back to the myth: so long as we escape, if it 
is only by fifty years, from the present, living, actual 
moment, we are quite safe. And though Wagner 
would have it that the myth was inexhaustible, I believe 
he himself exhausted it, at least for this generation. 
The myth enabled him to work off the broader emotions 
aroused by his vision of the modern world; and we are 
now chiefly interested in minuter, though equally im- 
portant, things, not expressible in terms of any myth. 
Who now wants to set gods and goddesses wrangling 
on the stage ?—is it not actual people we want to see 
and hear there, people we have met, people filled with 
delights and sorrows, passions and thoughts, like our 
own, whose characters, illusions and convictions alone 
bring about all the joys and griefs of the world? I do 
not mean that any composer should be so absurd as to 
say: Behold, I will put this, that and the other into my 
opera, as Mrs. Humphry Ward puts this, that and the 
other into her novels, because it will appeal to and 
“fetch” the public. That kind of composer has no 
more chance of writing a fine opera than Mrs. Ward 
has of writing a fine novel. What I mean is simply 
that the composer who wishes to appeal to his time 
must have in him in a superlative degree the feeling 
and thought of his time, and must take—indeed cannot 
help taking—such stories as will enable him to 
express that feeling and thought. Of such stories 
there are plenty ; and though the search for the right 
one may be tedious, as it was in Wagner’s case, it 
will always be found by the born opera-creator, the 
artist whose imagination flames and begins to work 
the moment he chances on the tale that he feels will 
enable him to express his profoundest emotions. And 
though one may possibly come to utter grief if one 
follows one’s instinct in this way, of this we may be 
certain, that there is no surer guide than instinct— 
certainly the impresario and professional librettist are 
not better guides. He who wishes to do operatic work 
of the first rank must have seen life and felt life ; and 
what he has seen and felt is what he must set on his stage. 
I have been provoked to write this article, first, by 
hearing of late a good deal of talk about what Pro- 
fessor X., and Mr. Y. and Dr. Z., could do if only they 
secured “ suitable librettos,” and second, by witnessing 
the success of Mr. de Lara’s ‘‘ Messaline,” in which 
the composer has taken from the life of to-day certain 
typical figures and thrust them back a few thousand 
years for technical convenience. As I said last week, 
with music less fine an opera based on so human 
a story was bound to be tremendous in its effect. 
When will our other composers learn the lesson, 
and, throwing aside the useless librettist with his con- 
ventions and superficialities, look at life and feel it, and 
taking the best story they can find, use it to express 
what they have seen and felt? Whether their work 
will be new or not depends entirely upon whether they 
are original or not in temperament. If they are 
original, there is no escaping from their originality ; if 
they are commonplace, no Meyerbeer or Berlioz tricks 
will hide their lack of originality for long. It pays best 
to be simple and sincere. J. F. R 
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AN ASIDE. 


SAW a play last week. It was extremely dull. 

There was not one moment of drama in it. It was 
in five long acts. It was written in verse, most of 
which was spoken in long speeches, by the two prin- 
cipal characters. Whenever the curtain fell, it fell not 
on a dramatic climax, but simply on some especially 
elaborate peroration. And yet the audience seemed to 
enjoy itself immensely. The applause was frequent, 
and full in volume. 

I need hardly say that I saw this play in Paris, not 
in London. In London such a play would not be 
possible. If it had been produced by some mad and 
wealthy manager, it would have been inevitably with- 
drawn after the first night. And yet it is the kind 
of play which runs, in Paris, for many weeks ; the kind 
of play, even, that Parisians love better than any other. 
For, like the Athenian and the Elizabethan audiences, 
a Parisian audience loves listening to the declama- 
tion of verse ; will sit and listen to it, unyawning, rapt, 
for three and a half consecutive hours, and will 
then pronounce the play ‘‘ bien beau” with absolute 
sincerity. It does not need any bribe of ‘‘ sumptuous 
production.” A few shabby scenes, a few shabby 
supers, are all that the manager need provide, if he has 
secured a play written in sonorous Alexandrines, and 
has engaged actors and actresses who can roll cut their 
speeches, beautifully, in the grand manner. Our public 
cares not at all for the sound of words, and will not 
tolerate poetry on the stage unless it gets also gorgeous 
and solid scenery, gorgeous and innumerable supers. 
It generally happens that the scenery and the costume 
for these occasions are hideous and, esthetically, 
worse than worthless. But that does not matter. So 
long as the things look as expensive as the preliminary 
paragraphists have declared them to be, the public is 
well satisfied, and will, for their sake, condescend to 
tolerate a certain measure of poetry. Not a great 
measure, certainly. The poetry must be short and 
split ; must be subordinated to the action of the piece, and 
to the expensive scenery and the expensive costumes. 
In fine, the London public is lacking in that attribute 
which has been given to the Parisian public : a sense of 
beauty. I wonder whether this is in any way the result 
of our environment? I have often thought that Paris, 
Aurapa és, with the dry and glittering air on its trees 
and statues, and on the grandeur of its wide, white-grey 
streets, must indeed always foster the sense of beauty 
in its citizens. In London, here and there, one can 
find buildings that are beautiful. But they are rare 
and devious. Ugliness, formlessness, is the keynote of 
the whole city. Certain poets and painters have, in recent 


years, declared London to be beautiful ; insomuch that 


we have been bullied into a vague belief that, in some 
mysterious way, it is so. As a matter of fact—there is 
no use in blinking the fact—it is quite hideous. Painters 
may have painted it well, and poets written good 
sonnets about it ; but the beauty lies in their work, not 
in their subject. So far from quickening the sense of 
beauty in its citizens, London must tend to deaden it. 
Or am I mixing cause and effect? Is it rather because 
we, as a nation, lack sense of beauty that London is so 
ugly, and because the Parisians have sense of beauty 
that Paris is so beautiful? Perhaps that is the sounder 
theory. In any case, it is undeniable that the most obvious 
characteristic of modern art in England—and especially 
of dramatic art—is its lack of beauty. A few weeks 
ago, in these columns, I was pointing out that during 
the past forty or fifty years the movement of all 
English art has been steadily towards realism, and that 
in none of our arts is this movement so evident as 
in our drama. The obvious beauty of poetry and 
romance is almost uncultivated now by our dramatists. 
In France, however, it is still cultivated, is still regarded 
as the best and most important thing. France, alike in 
drama and in literature, is faithful to its old tradition of 
beauty. True, it has produced realists, has coquetted 
with realism. But it has never for one moment taken 
realism seriously. Balzac, Zola, Maupassant—it is only 
in England that they are, as writers, taken seriously. 
The Frenchman regards realism merely as an amusing 
short-cut to impropriety, and he takes it accordingly. 
He will never salute as a great writer any man whose 
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first aim is not literary beauty. In other words, it is 
the classic tradition which still governs French taste. 
Beauty of subject, beauty of treatment, are still held to 
be essential. In England, on the other hand, the critics 
and the public are quick to crown with laurels anyone 
who, with acute perception and with vigour and sin- 
cerity, writes about anything at all. It does not matter 
how ugly the subject may be, or how unlovely the 
treatment of it : if the thing be ‘‘ true” it is unreservedly 
acclaimed. Had Mr. Kipling been born a Frenchman 
his talent would have found no recognition at all. In- 
deed, it is probable that he would never have extricated 
himself from the necessity of journalism, and would at 
this moment be known to us only as a particularly 
virulent Anti-Semite, Chauvinist, and fulminator against 
“* perfide Albion.” Luckily he was not born under the 
French standard of literary taste. He was born an 
Englishman, and thus his talent has expanded to 
the utmost and is in no immediate danger of 
being underrated. No national standard of taste 
is perfect. We, in England, are inclined nowa- 
days to care too little for beauty in literature, and 
to think that the lack of it is no great fault; just 
as, conversely, the French are inclined to see no great 
merit in any work of art that does not conform to 
beauty. Which is the sounder standard—the French 
or the English? The standard by which a writer like 
Mr. Kipling would be ruthlessly excluded from the 
hierarchy of letters, or that by which he is placed 
promptly at the head of it? This is too large a ques- 
tion for me to discuss now. It involves too wide a 
consideration of certain first principles inart. I merely 
note the difference between the two standards, and 
pass by with a hint that I, personally, am on the side of 
the angels. 

Mr. Martin Harvey has moved from the Lyceum to 
the Prince of Wales’. There he is still to be seen as 
Sidney Carton. The part is highly effective, and Mr. 
Harvey plays it with great power and charm. But for 
the part, and but for Mr. Harvey’s personality, Mr. 
Freeman Wills would not still be drawing any royalties. 
For the play itself is exceedingly poor stuff, and even 
its noisy third act and harrowing fourth act could not 
have counteracted the awfully sepulchral depressiveness 
of the rest of it. 

At the Lyric there is a comic opera called ‘‘L’Amour 
Mouillé, or Cupid and the Princess.” It is bright, 
stupid, vulgar ; but not remarkably so. Max. 


DESTRUCTIVE DECORATION. 


** A S such,” (as what, I do not clearly gather,) Mr. 

Stillman concludes his letter in last week’s 
SaTurDAY Review, ‘‘I would say Respice finem.” Once 
more we may urge him, if the Czrcumspice of Wren’s 
tomb does not jump tohis ears, at least, /uspice initium. 
Mr. Stillman disclaims defending Sir W. B. Richmond’s 
work, but he bids us suspend judgment till it is finished. 
Has he seen the beginning? It would appear not, and 
I will therefore explain to him and to those who may 
suppose with him that an imperfect work is being hastily 
criticised, exactly what is now universally condemned 
by those who have seen it, why no additions can alter 
that judgment, and why after prolonged and culpable 
patience the one anxiety of all spectators is to have the 
thing stopped. 

The work, which we all supposed to be the entire 
scheme, of covering the roof and upper walls of the 
choir with mosaic, and its windows with stained glass, 
is actually finished. Nothing done outside the choir 
can now affect the design of these mosaics nor, from 
any point at which they are seen, their general effect 
in colour. They are shut into the choir and are 
happily invisible except by close inspection on rare 
occasions. What is now keenly resented is the exten- 
sion of Sir W. B. Richmond’s ideas of decoration into 
the parts of the church outside the choir where 
they become an unavoidable eyesore. He is treating 
the lower arches that support the dome as high as 
the Whispering Gallery. By the nature of the con- 
struction here the work divides itself into four parts, 
each one of whichis a repetition of the others. There 
was therefore no indecency in criticising the design 
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when the first quarter was unveiled. The full half is 
now visible, and to the end of time no man will be able 
to see more than this half at one view, unless he grows 
eyes in the back of his head. A third quarter resounds 
with the chisels that are defacing Wren’s stone, a fourth 
still stands bare as witness to what has been destroyed, 
but the respite cannot be for long. 

That is the reply to the accusation of criticising too 
soon. We see too well what the whole effect will be 
and are fain to save a fragment. For what is the 
nature of the decoration? Mr. Stillman appears to 
think it is something so original and novel that time 
and patience are needful to judge it fairly. Its 
originality is that of an upholsterer with a book of 
patterns, a bag of brass nails, and bits of glass 
ornament. In one space it is the key pattern, most 
ancient of bad patterns, in the next a palmette 
border, also ancient but absolutely incompatible 
decoratively with the first, in a third a crawling 
characterless stencil, a sort of plumber’s ghost of 
all bad patterns which serves incidentally to call 
attention to the anomalous shape of the arch it 
bespatters, a fact Wren had no desire to emphasise. 
Not content with this last, the decorator jams another 
pattern on the top of it in the shape of metal letters, 
spelling out with jumps and crowdings a verse of 
Scripture. On the soffit of the arch is yet another 
pattern, on the narrower mouldings are dots and 
squares. It is as if a man finding a /argo by Handel 
tedious, were to whistle scraps of hymns and popular 
tunes like ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel ” to fill up the spaces 
between the majestic notes. 

It is time to protest against the pattern craze in 
English decoration when we see such an application as 
this. William Morris, having little architectural sense, 
conceived that the whole of decoration lay in the inven- 
tion of repeating patterns, and that the more patterns 
one crammed into a given space the better was that 
space decorated. Morris never invented a pattern that 
would really bear looking into, choking up, as he did, 
the defects of his leading motive with small wormy 
detail ; but he had an agreeable sense of colour, so that 
his fabrics are frequently pleasant to look at as spottings 
or shimmerings of tint. But in Sir W. B. Richmond 
we have a decorator not only devoid of the architectural 
sense and the pattern sense to an extent that makes 
Morris by contrast a king, but failing in colour too. 
By the abuse of pattern the proportions, spaces, pro- 
jections of the architecture are confused, cut up, and 
flattened out, and the Dome of S. Paul’s becomes of the 
prevailing tint of Charing Cross Railway Bridge, the 
discoloured chocolate of all the out-of-doors ironwork 
of London. 

Such is the quality of the decoration we are bidden to 
digest so slowly. But Mr. Stillman, hesitating before 
the work, presents a handsome testimonial to its 
designer. He is, it appears, after Hogarth, Millais 
and Madox Brown the most English of artists. If by 
‘* English” we are to understand the quality of rough 
masculine vigour possessed by each of these painters 
the comparison is surely as wide of the mark as could 
well be. Mr. Richmond won his name by the opposite 
quality, a pretty girlish style of portraiture. In his 
other work he has wavered between the styles of 
Leighton and Burne-Jones. At S. Paul’s it is the 
last-named that prevails, but the inspiration of that 
effeminate art is missing in those mechanical imita- 
tions. Never was an example of art more feebly 
eclectic, or less justified by the charm of a tempera- 
ment in putting on the woman. 

I had thought Mr. Stillman was now sufficiently 
answered, but as I write I find that in a letter to the 
** Pall Mall Gazette ” he has let the cat out of the bag 
with a vengeance, the fact that he and his like, the 
admirers of Sir W. B. Richmond, detest Wren and 
naturally therefore welcome anything that deforms his 
work. But I will take this incredible letter part by 
part. We are told the attacks are ‘‘ unfair,” ‘‘ too 
hot to be merely esthetic,” and so forth. Mr. Stillman 
cannot conceive that the irreparable disfigurement of 
S. Paul’s should disturb the coolness of anyone. ‘‘A 
well-known artist living in London in a recent letter 
Says: ‘ The attacks on Richmond are most unfair, and 
Wwe must all come together and stick up for him, 
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however little one may like his designs.’” That is 
to say the amour propre of a little modern must be 
saved at all costs to the work of a dead genius. 
So speaks artistic conscience in Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond’s eminent confréres. ‘‘ That,” continues Mr. 
Stillman, ‘‘expresses my feeling pretty nearly, and I 
hope the Dean and Chapter will not be influenced by 
the clamour of the critics to do an unfair thing—z.e. to 
arrest a distinguished artist in the midst of the execu- 
tion of a commission. It would be an insult and an 
injustice unprecedented in English annals, so far as I 
know ; for in this country ‘fair play’ is first in the list 
of social maxims.” ‘‘ However little,” then, ‘‘ we may 
like his designs,” out of a sense of fair play to 
the bad designer we are to let him finish them. 
What of fair play to Sir Christopher Wren, to the 
nation, to the world? Did the Dean and Chapter 
give us the smallest chance of judging this pitiable 
scheme in the dome before it was commissioned ? 
What would the late Surveyor Mr. Penrose have said 
to it, what does the present Surveyor think of it ? 
Was any model of it exhibited, as is usual in such 
cases? Mr. Stillman, moreover, if learned in English 
annals, is ill read in the annals of S. Paul’s. He does 
not know that genius has regularly been hampered and 
frustrated there, that it is only the Richmonds that 
mysteriously get their way with the Chapter. Wren him- 
self was not allowed to ‘‘ executehis commission.” The 
authorities who stopped half of his magnificent stipend of 
£200 a year as architect and had to be sharply called to 
account by the House of Commons, spent the money Wren 
would have devoted to his own ideas of decoration in 
putting up a balustrade over his coping and a heavy 
iron fence in the teeth of his objections. The ‘‘ com- 
mission” of Alfred Stevens stands to this day uncom- 
pleted, a witness to the childish stupidity of a Dean, 
and the apathy of a nation, and the model moulders 
uncared for in the crypt. But the apt precedent for the 
present unhappy business is what happened in 1874. 
William Burges, an architect of real talent but not the 
man to meddle with S. Paul’s, got out a scheme for its 
decoration at the instance of the Chapter. The Dean 
promised that the public should have an opportunity of 
criticising the designs. They were exhibited on 4 May 
at the Academy ; on the 19th he gave the commission to 
proceed. But protest became too loud. In the nick of 
time the work was stopped. What was done to Burges 
may surely be done toa lesser man, after he has had 
his fling so long. 

But these are minor points. Here is the secret out. 
“©T am no admirer of Wren’s buiidings, and consider 
them the ugliest outside of German seventeenth and 
eighteenth century architecture ; but I would not have 
one destroyed, as they belong to the history of architec- 
ture. ... . There is always time to destroy a thing— 
never to restore it, once destroyed. Let’s take the 
time.” There we have it. I may be asked, Why pay 
attention to a man who prints this kind of thing? The 
reason is that this view, more or less disguised, 
accounts for what is being done. Mr. Stillman hates 
S. Paul’s. The Dean and Chapter would seem to hate 
S. Paul’s and wish to have a modern Gothic church with 
all the customary gewgaws. And Sir William Rich- 
mond must hate S. Paul’s. A speaker at a meeting of 
the Architectural Association tells us that he went on 
the scaffold with Sir William and ‘‘ observing that the 
volute scroll which formed the base of the architecture 
of the clearstory windows was gilt and cut up into 
little squares in imitation of mosaic, he called Sir 
William’s attention to it, and that gentleman replied 
‘Yes, I want to suppress those hideous things as much as 
possible.” This desire of suppressing Wren cries out 
from the whole scheme of the dome decorations, and as 
Mr. Stillman so blandly urges ‘‘ There is always time to 
destroy a thing—never to restore it, once destroyed.” 

Do the English people wish to have the interior of 
Wren’s masterpiece thus deliberately destroyed? If 
they desire some vestiges of its principal feature to 
remain they must speak quickly and sharply. A 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” asks whether we know 
what were the master’s own plans for its decoration. 
We know perfectly. He projected and sketched an altar 
canopy to be executed in marble with enrichments of 
sculpture. Messrs. Bodley and Garner’s reredos is the 
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unlucky modern version. He further intended the 
cupola of the dome to be enriched with painting or, 
if possible, mosaic as being more “‘ eternal.” This he 
was not permitted to do. On these two features 
he proposed to concentrate, after his big fashion, the 
colour decoration of the church, leaving the rest with 
its spaces of quiet grey stone to make those points 
precious. Wren of all men would have detested the 
modern womanish itch for nicknacks and pattern every- 
where. Here is what he says of Versailles, and what 
he would have said with more angry disdain of 
his own insulted church. ‘The Palace, or if 
you please, the Cabinet, of Versailles call’d me 
twice to view it ; the mixtures of brick, stone, blue tile 
and gold make it look like a rich livery: not an inch 
within but is crowded with little curiosities of ornaments : 
the women here as they make the language and fashions 
and meddle with Politics and Philosophy, so they 
sway also in Architecture; works of Filgrand and 
little Knacks are in great vogue ; but Building certainly 
ought to have the attribute of Eternal and therefore 
the only thing uncapable of new Fashions.” Again 
when the Commissioners vexed the old man with their 
design of a balustrade he replied ‘‘I take leave, first, 
to declare that I never designed a balustrade. Persons 
of little skill in architecture did expect, I believe, to see 
something they had been used to in Gothick structures ; 
and ladies think nothing well without an edging.” 

When Wren was finally dismissed from the surveyor- 
ship of his own church by George I. (the tradition of 
‘** fair play” from Court and Church, it will be seen, is 
very complete) he made two quiet comments in his 
journal, quoting from the Greek New Testament the 
verses ‘‘Then another King arose which knew not 
Joseph ;” ‘‘ and Gallio cared for none of these things.” 
The London Press, with some honourable exceptions, 
has been playing the part of Gallio over this business in 
an ugly fashion. Papers that can find space to devote 
columns to ephemeral exhibitions have not a line to 
spare for the scandal at S. Paul’s. If Wren could 
come back to sit, as he did yearly, for a space under his 
beloved cupola what words would he find to express 
the vanity, incompetence, and apathy written there? 

D. S. M. 


FINANCE. 


1* place of the revival which was confidently expected 

after the holidays, the Stock Markets have experi- 
enced decided dulness since business was resumed on 
Tuesday, and as with this week the account practi- 
cally ends the next settlement will be as dismal as the 
last unless there is an unexpected spurt to-day, as there 
sometimes is on the Saturday preceding the carry-over 
in mines. The dulness is no doubt due in part to 
the holiday feeling which still hangs round the market, 
but the main influence at work has been the unsatis- 
factory state of the Money Market. It is true that the 
position is not so strained as it was last week, but as 
the period of ease which was looked for at the begin- 
ning of April has not manifested itself as yet dealers 
have begun to be uneasy. It is some time ago since 
we pointed out that the present year was not likely 
to see money very cheap at any time, owing to the 
targe demands made upon the market’s supply of 
cash as a result of the great activity of trade, but in 
the absence of any unfavourable features in the political 
situation it is likely to be steady, and we do not 
perceive any reason for the uneasiness which has 
been expressed in some quarters. Last year at this 
time the Bank rate was raised from 3 to 4 per cent. 
As this year the rate is maintained at 3 per cent., in 
spite of the temporary tightness last week, the situation 
may be assumed to be better, and in a few days when 
Lombard Street has adjusted itself to the new condi- 
tion of affairs the uneasiness will in all probability be 
shown to have lacked any justification. It has, how- 


ever, had its effect on prices during the past week, for 
although there is usually plenty of money forthcoming 
at the settlement, dealers always wonder beforehand 
whether they will be able to get all the money they 
want and a temporary squeeze like the recent one 
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effectually prevents them from entering into or en- 
couraging large commitments. It is certain that at 
the present time, with the exception probably of the 
Home Railway Market, the speculative position in 
London is extremely light, and the condition of the 
markets generally is quite healthy. The return of 
confidence which we anticipate should therefore not be 
long in coming. Business during the week has been 
so very scanty that the Kaffir market has been forced 
to exercise its gambling spirit by betting a la Monte 
Carlo on the numbers that turn up on the new electric 
cali-board which has been experimentally fixed in the 
Stock Exchange. 


Only two matters of importance, in addition to the 
‘* Stella” disaster, have occupied attention in the Home 
Railway Market, the question of the North British 
chairmanship and the position of the negotiations for 
the sale of the District Railway Company. With regard 
to the latter, a rumour was actively circulated on Tues- 
day that the negotiations had been satisfactorily com- 
pleted and Districts moved upwards in consequence. 
We have already warned our readers not to pay much 
attention to rumours of this kind. Since the negotia- 
tions began Districts have moved up quite as much as 
is warranted by the possibilities of the situation. Even 
should a scheme satisfactory to the District share- 
holders and to the two companies who play the most 
important part in the negotiations be agreed upon, this 
will only justify a gradual improvement in the price of 
Districts over the present quotation in the course 
of the next three or four years, the time which 
must elapse before any actual benefits can accrue to 
the shareholders of the District Company which would 
justify a rise in the price of the stock much above its 
present level. There is certainly no truth in the 
rumour that the negotiations are completed. So far as 
the District Company is concerned they may be said in 
fact to be in abeyance, pending an agreement between 
the Great Western and the South-Eastern as to the terms 
to be offered to the District shareholders and as to the 
arrangements between the two larger companies them- 
selves for the working of the District Railway after its 
purchase. We understand that the negotiations be- 
tween the two purchasing companies are undoubtedly 
progressing satisfactorily and that an agreement between 
them if not actually reached is within measurable dis- 
tance of being so. The election of Sir William Laird 
as the successor of Lord Tweeddale in the chairmanship 
of the North British Board is looked upon as a partially 
satisfactory outcome of the recent agitation. Further 
reconstitution of the directorate is, no doubt, still 
necessary if past mistakes in the management of the 
company are to be rectified, but the most requisite con- 
dition of all is that the agitation should cease. It has 
achieved its main object and the sooner the new chair- 
man can get to work in peace the better it will be for 
the company. The wreck of the ‘‘ Stella” on the 
Casquets necessarily had a depressing effect onthe South- 
Western stocks, though as yet it is not possible to 
estimate the direct loss it will inflict upon the company. 
A more important influence than this is the indirect 
effect the disaster will have upon the receipts of the 
company. Coming as it has done at the very beginning 
of the tourist season, it may result in a considerable 
contraction of the company’s Channel Islands traffic 
and may therefore materially affect the traffic receipts 
of the year. 


The position of the Money Market is at present one 
of distinct stringency, notwithstanding the release of 
dividends, which has enabled Lombard Street to pay 
off practically the whole of its indebtedness to the 
Bank. The usual return on Thursday showed a reduc- 
tion of £5,242,748 in the public deposits, this amount 
representing mainly the dividends paid on Government 
securities. On the other hand, ‘‘ other” securities were 

7,714,000 lower, and since ‘“‘ other” deposits are 

3,106,615 lower, it is to be gathered that the market 
supply of cash has been drawn upon to this amount in 
order to repay to the Bank the previous heavy borrow- 
ings. This has necessarily left the market rather short 
of cash and although dividend money is becoming more 
and more available for market purposes, the demand for 
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it is sufficiently great to ensure firm rates. So far as the 
position of the Bank of Englandisconcerned, it is of course 
stronger than it was last week, when there was a very 
decided squeeze, for although the total reserve has fallen 
£681,894, the proportion of reserve to liabilities has 
risen 44 per cent. to 33} per cent. The ratio is, how- 
ever, still 44 per cent. lower than at the corresponding 
date last year, but the total reserve is on the other hand 
a million and a quarter higher. How long the present 
stringency will last it is of course impossible to say, and 
the position depends largely upon the extent to which 
New York will be able to make an effective demand for 
money from London. So far as present indications go 
the United States will not be able to take anything like 
the usual amount of money from Europe this year, and 
although this may lead to stringency in Wall Street it 
will be an advantage on this side of the Atlantic. 
Money will soon begin to return to London from the 
country and in Berlin there is an easier tendency. In 
Paris the position is uncertain, but although the present 
tightness in London may give place to slightly easier 
conditions, our earlier forecast that money is not at any 
time this year likely to be cheap promises to be fully 
borne out by events. 


American Rails maintain themselves with compara- 
tive firmness at the high level of prices which has been 
established, but this is no doubt partly to be attributed 
to stale ‘‘ bear” operations on this side of the Atlantic 
which have placed the market under the control of the 
leaders of the ‘‘ bull” movement in New York, for it 
is clear that there is still a large amount of buying of 
American railway shares in the United States. There 
has, moreover, been somewhat heavy professional profit 
taking on industrials during the past few days, and the 
money thus realised appears to have been placed into 
railway shares and bonds. Thus, in spite of quite 
abnormal conditions in the New York Money Market, 
call-money having been momentarily as high as 16 per 
cent., American Rails have remained firm and even 
show an improvement on the week. The American 
banks, apparently alarmed at the enormous develop- 
ment of speculation in industrial stocks, have begun to 
take very severe measures in order to bring the 
movement within reasonable bounds, and _ this 
again is a point in favour of American Rails, for 
loans on the security of railroad shares and bonds 
can be obtained for 5 per cent. less than loans 
with industrial shares as security. The general posi- 
tion in the United States, without being exactly critical, 
undoubtedly demands cautious observation. In reality 
everything depends on the future course of trade there, 
the recent activity in both the railway and industrial 
markets having heavily discounted the future. Present 
reports with regard to the condition of the crops are 
conflicting, but the balance of evidence seems to show 
that the statements made as to the damage done by the 
bad weather have been greatly exaggerated. There is 
no doubt that in general, both as regards manufactures 
and commerce, business in the United States is ex- 
tremely active and with a good harvest it is possible 
that the rosy anticipations which have been indulged in 
on the other side of the Atlantic ever since the close of 
the war may be realised. But with the rates on call- 
money in New York jumping about in one day between 
5 and 16 per cent. the American Market remains one to 
be avoided by all operators on this side except pro- 
fessional adepts. London,in fact is at present doing 
very little business at all in American securities, pre- 
ferring that if any fingers are to be burnt they 
shall be Yankee and not English. In New York it is 
hoped that before the end of the month the money 
troubles will be at an end. 


The position of the Kaffir market is remarkable, for 
there are two opposing currents of influence which are 
almost equally balanced and stagnation is the temporary 
result. There is no doubt that the slight reaction 
which has occurred during the present account has been 
welcomed in the most influential circles of the South 
African market, for there has been a good deal of 
annoyance, which is reflected both in Pretoria and in 
Johannesburg, at the premature disclosure of the nego- 
tiations between the Transvaal Executive and the mining 
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industry. It was understood from the outset that these 
negotiations were to be treated as strictly confidential 
on both sides and in the majority of cases this under- 
standing has been honourably adhered to. But one or 
two of those concerned, anxious to anticipate pro- 
spective profits and thinking no doubt to steal a 
march upon the others, began to spread abroad from 
the outset rumours, some of them absurdly exag- 
gerated, with respect to the negotiatigga#, hoping to 
initiate an upward movement before it was really justified 
by the position of affairs. We understand that the 
most powerful South African houses pledged themselves 
not to move their particular descriptions until a satis- 
factory arrangement has been actually agreed upon 
with President Kruger and since they have abided by 
their pledge they are naturally not sorry to see the cal- 
culations of the less scrupulous upset by the stagnation 
of the market, to which they have of course contributed 
by resolutely holding aloof. This is at least a plausible 
explanation for the inactivity of Kaffirs, and one much 
more likely to be true than that which ascribes the dul- 
ness to the Uitlanders’ petition or to the ‘‘ Times” 
leading articles. We shall however watch with the 
keenest interest the results which will ensue from the 
petition both as regards the British Government and 
the Transvaal Executive. We cannot but think that 
events are making in the direction of a very important 
change for the better in the conditions which affect 
the mining industry of the Transvaal and in the 
position of the Uitlanders. Thus far no definite 
agreement between the mining industry and the Presi- 
dent has been arrived at. Until this happens the 
market is likely to remain stagnant, unless of course 
the public should suddenly begin to buy Kaffirs in 
anticipation of a favourable outcome. A very little 
spurt of buying would probably suffice to cause a con- 
siderable advance in prices. 


The spurt of activityin Rhodesians, which was patently 
engineered from the inside by a comparatively small 
clique, has nearly spent itself, and though Chartereds 
did at one time touch 4, they did not long remain at that 
figure. Apparently as a final effort to move Rhodesian 
shares a little higher the companies already at work 
seem to have combined to make a show of dividends. 
It is announced that Geelongs are to receive 1s. 6d. 
and Bonsors, Dunravens and Selukwes 1s. per share 
shortly as interim dividends. These ridiculous dis- 
tributions are more likely to contribute to the flatness 
of the Rhodesian market than otherwise. None of the 
companies in question can as yet be said to be firmly 
established. They all stand in need of cyanide plants 
and of larger mills and instead of distributing their 
earliest profits in petty dividend distributions they 
would have done better to husband their resources and 
to devote all their efforts to completing their equip- 
ments. A great mining industry such as alone can 
justify Rhodesia and the Chartered Company is not to 
be built up in this puerile fashion, and the feverish 
anxiety to prove that the mines can pay 5 per cent. will 
inspire not confidence but distrust. It is unfortunately 
true that Rhodesian affairs are not directed by men 
who inspire great confidence either by their present or 
their past achievements. 


The improvement in the copper position proves by 
Messrs. Merton’s figures to be even more considerable 
than we had ventured to predict. The visible supply at 
the end of March was 28,497 tons, or 4,171 tons better 
than at the end of February and nearly 500 tons better 
than a year ago, when prices were more than £19 per 
ton below the £70 of the 31st ult. The month’s 
supplies reached 21,225 tons, being an increase of 6,509 
tons as compared with February, and larger than in any 
month, December excepted, since Aprillast. Deliveries, 
on the other hand, did not exceed 17,054 tons. This is 
1,650 tons better than the February total, but with this 
exception and with the exception also of August, it is 
more than two years since they have been so poor. 
The increased supplies are referable to the anxiety 
of producers to take advantage of the high prices, 
and the restricted deliveries to the disinclination of 
consumers to purchase ahead of immediate require- 
ments. Curiously enough, the publication of the 
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statistics was followed by a sharp rise in the price of 
the metal in London. This, however, was engineered 
by the speculators, who spoke of phenomenal consump- 
tion in America. That the trade is brisk on the other 
side of the Atlantic need not be disputed, but we prefer 
to remain sceptical of any phenomenal developments 
that way. It is rather significant that the receipts of 
copper from the States last month should have been 
5,257 tons more than in February. We are more than 
ever convinced that supplies from that country have 
been held back for speculative purposes, and altogether 
it would seem that for the present the bottom is nearly 
out of the copper boom. While it is certain that con- 
sumption is going up, it is also certain that high prices 
will cause a more than corresponding increase of 

roduction, and for the three months past the receipts 
into England and France from countries other than 
America have increased by 6,196 tons. The danger of 
another rig will arise when the coming fall in quotations 
causes discouragement of mining effort. Meanwhile 
no further great improvement is to be expected in the 
prices of copper-mining shares. Rio Tintos, which 
yesterday were the only share which showed any 
strength on the market, are a case apart. The report 
of the Company issued this week is a quite wonderful 
document, the profit for last year amounting to 
£1,016,804, as against £895,822 in 1897, and pro- 
viding a dividend of 47} per cent. This represents of 
course only a portion of the benefit which has accrued 
to the Company from the copper boom, which should 
exercise a still greater effect on the current year’s 
profits. The shares are very strongly held in Paris 
and may quite possibly still go considerably higher. 


There has been some movement in the shares of the 
Exploration Company since the meeting last month 
when it was announced that the profits realised to the 
end of last year were sufficient to pay a dividend of 
124 per cent. on the issued capital of £1,110,000, and 
to carry forward nearly £43,0co. There is no doubt 
that the Exploration Company has now retrieved almost 
all the mistakes of its earlier days and is on the 
way to become a most important and valuable under- 
taking. Whilst its Westralian and New Zealand 
investments are not likely to be profitable for some 
time to come, its interests in the Anaconda mine and in 
other parts of the world are all of them important 
and of rapidly increasing value. The Company is 
very largely interested in the Compagnie Générale de 
Traction of Paris, of which it was one of the 
first shareholders, and in view of recent develop- 
ments in the affairs of this Company its holding has 
almost doubled in value, the shares of the Compagnie 
Générale having recently risen from 114 to as high as 
214 francs. This great advance in value is due to the 
fact that the Company has just succeeded in obtaining 
a most important and valuable concession for the 
making and working of a large number of miles of 
electric railway in Paris and in the suburbs, and the 
price seems likely to go still higher. The Compagnie 
Générale, which has a capital of 20 millions of francs 
in 100 franc shares, together with a 4 per cent. deben- 
ture issue of 12} millions, is also interested in the 
Paris Metropolitan Railway and in traction under- 
takings throughout France. The Exploration Com- 
pany’s shares, in view of the above facts and of the 
many other valuable investments of the Company, are 
an excellent purchase at their present price, and should 
gradually improve considerably in value. 


A prospectus which appeared last week, that of the 
Mexican Esperanza Gold Mine, Limited, is likely to be 
productive of some heartburnings in City circles. The 
purchase price demanded for the mine, £803,000, was 
enormous, but so many important City names were 
identified with the issue and such a large portion of the 
capital had been subscribed before the public issue by men 
who from their position and influence were assumed to 
know certainly that the mine was worth the sum asked 
for it, that the general public could be excused if 
they applied eagerly for the shares. Unfortunately 
some mistake seems to have been made, excus- 
able in the case of the public but inexplicable 
in the case of the City inagnates who will themselves 
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undoubtedly be the principal sufferers. However, at a 
meeting held yesterday the directors decided, for 
reasons which will no doubt be explained, not to go to 
allotment, and the subscriptions will therefore be re- 
turned. We can only congratulate those concerned on 
the prompt action which has been taken to remedy the 
mistake which was made. It is not always that direc- 
tors are so ready to acknowledge an error and to safe- 
guard the public which has subscribed the capital. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BARBADOS AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, Albemarle 

Street, W., 28 March, 1899. 
S1r,—Mr. Chamberlain stated on the 2oth instant in 
the House of Commons that all the West Indian 
Colonies except Barbados are under the control of the 
Colonial Office. The Constitution of Barbados is thus 
defined in the Colonial Office List: ‘‘The Colony 
possesses representative institutions, but not respon- 
sible government. The Crown has only a veto on 
legislation, but the Home Government retains the 
appointment and control of public officers.” Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement will come as news indeed to 
the Barbadians, who believe that as ‘‘the Home 
Government retains the appointment and control of 
public officers,” the Home Government also possesses 

the power to remove, or dismiss, such public officers. 
Mr. Chamberlain announced on the 23rd instant in 
the House of Commons that a special loan of £50,000 
would be required to make advances to Barbados 
planters for alleged losses by the hurricane. The 
public will be anxious to learn from Mr. Chamberlain 
whether the Central Factories loan of £200,000 recom- 
mended for Barbados by the Royal Commission will be 
provided subject, or not subject, to Imperial control 
ever the expenditure.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES HENEAGE. 


A QUESTION OF ART. 
To the Editor of the SAaturDAYy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The recent performance of Dvérdk’s ‘‘ Stabat. 
Mater” in the church of S. Margaret, Westminster, 
most clearly indicates that the so-called crisis in our 
Church is a question of art. The art which appeals to 
the ear is accepted as the only one we may legitimately 
use in our devotions, while that which appeals to the eye 
must be resisted tooth and nail. Those who would 
desire the art of ceremonial only incur the flood of 
Protestant abuse, and in their pleadings are denied the 
possession of ordinary common sense. The revival of 


Plainsong and the use of ceremonial are looked upon 


as a depraved medizvalism, while music—this hideous 
usurper in the domain of ecclesiology—fears no protest. 
from a Kensit or a Fillingham. Let the archbishops in 
the inquiries of their court seriously consider this 
question of lawlessness in art.—Yours faithfully, 
WakELinG Dry. 


TENNYSON AND THE BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—With reference to Tennyson’s accurate know- 
ledge of the wild life of England, discussed in the 
SaTuRDAY Review last week, it is a question whether 
the Duke of Argyll helped to make his friend a good 
naturalist. On 20 July, 1859, the Duke wrote to 
Tennyson asking what he meant by ‘‘the Red-Cap 
whistled.” ‘I know,” he declared, ‘‘no such bird; 
don’t you mean the Black-Cap, which does whistle 
beautifully ? The Golden-crested Wren is never called 
‘ Red-Cap,’ nor can it be said to whistle, tho’ it has a 
loud song.” The song of the Gold Crest is always soft 
and low, as of course everybody with any knowledge of 
English bird life knows perfectly well.—I am, yours, 

NATURALIST. 
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REVIEWS. 
AN ARAB LETTER-WRITER. 


‘“‘The Letters of Abu’l-‘Ala of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man.” 
Edited by D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford. (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, X.) Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1808. 


{* is one of the commonplaces of European writers 


that the Arabs, like the Phoenicians, were a nation 
of carriers who invented and perfected nothing them- 
selves, but merely transported Persian or Greek letters, 
arts, and sciences to the various parts of the Moslem 
empire. The theory is singularly faulty. Many of the 
greatest names in Oriental historical literature, philo- 
sophy, and poetry belong to Arabs of pure lineage. It 
would indeed be strange if a people who demonstrated 
so passionate a love of poetry in the ‘‘days of 
ignorance ” before the preaching of Isiam should utterly 
lose all literary faculty when the wave of conquest made 
them masters of half the orbis veteribus notus. No 
doubt Islam diverted a great amount of intellectual 
energy into a new channel, and substituted in many 
cases theology, tradition-lore, and Mohammedan juris- 
prudence, for belles-lettres ; but the love of poetry, the 
critical appreciation of the intricacies of the most com- 
plicated metrical system ever invented, and the sense of 
style remained, and indeed was developed and elabo- 
rated to a point where sense threatened to disappear in 
the refinement of form. This literary polishment, how- 
ever, was essentially conservative. <A writer, in verse 
or prose, was not allowed to depart from established 
rules, and the poets of the classical age were minutely 
studied for precedents that could not be challenged. 
Hence the Arab writer of, say, the fourth or fifth century 
after the Flight was necessarily a well-read man—well 
read, that is, in the classical Arabic literature at least. 
This reading, joined to a memory which we Westerns 
of an inferior age can only admire and envy, enabled, 
rather than justified, an Arab ‘‘ stylist” to defilade his 
writings with quotations behind which no fire of 
criticism could penetrate. 

We have a notable example of the pitch to which 
this art could be brought in the letters of Abu-l-‘Ala, 
which Professor Margoliouth has edited and translated 
for the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia” with a degree of minute 
and critical learning which we should call German but 
for the bright example and memory of the late William 
Wright. Abu-l-‘Ala was an Arab poet born at Ma‘arrah 
near Aleppo in 973 4.D. His father had been a poet 
before him, but he shunned popularity: indeed so 
modest was he and retiring that in one of his poems he 
hints that on the Day of Judgment he will do his best 
to avoid the crush. Abu-l-‘Ala himself became blind 
when a child, and this makes his extraordinary erudition 
in classical literature the more amazing ; but in com- 
pensation for the loss of power to read he was gifted 
with a prodigious memory. It is true he not seldom 
misquotes, as a man will who cannot “‘ verify his refer- 
ences,” but the misquotations are a mere nothing com- 
pared with the immense stock of literature remembered. 
Fortunately the Syrian towns abounded in ample 
libraries and able professors, by whose aid the blind 
poet, travelling from one to another, managed to store 
his mind with the elaborate literary apparatus which he 
afterwards used with such effect. He was writing poetry 
about 996; but he declares that, unlike most Arab poets, 
who lived by their patrons’ gratuities, he did not write 
for money. He had in fact a very small annuity for 
some years, and when that was stopped he journeyed to 
Baghdad in hope of making a living. Here he no 
doubt made public recitations of his poems in the 
mosque, at the salons of the local Mzcenates, and in 
those private academies which were a feature of Moham- 
medan culture. Money might be made by teaching, by 
writing dedications, and so forth. Apparently, however, 
Abu-l-‘Ala, though he made his mark, did not quite 
succeed at Baghdad, and it is clear that he fell foul of 
one of the leading professors: so in 1o1o he returned 
to Syria, not without regret. 

‘*The poems and letters in which this subject is 
treated,” says Mr. Margoliouth, ‘‘are of interest as 
showing the impression left by the capital of Islam on 
the mind of a provincial who visited it at a time when the 
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brilliancy of the Caliph’s court was a thing of the past, 
and who, owing to his blindness, was incapable of 
enjoying many of its attractions. None of the language 
used by Italians about Rome or by Frenchmen about 
Paris could exceed in warmth and enthusiasm that 
which Abu-l-‘Ala repeatedly employs about Baghdad. 
He who has seen Baghdad, he thinks, will never find a 
place like it ; the same person must have induced hinr 
to leave Baghdad as induced Eve to eat the apple. 
Syria, he confesses, is more friendly and less expensive. 
But his visit to the capital and his reception by its 
leading writers had brought him reputation; and 
though he purposed to live the life of an anchoret at 
Ma‘arrah, he soon found his solitary retreat besieged by 
pupils who came from all parts to hear his lectures on 
Arabic poetry and grammar. He became the one 
centre of interest in the town, ‘‘a man of many 
friends,” and kept up a large correspondence with men 
of letters in various parts of the East. Soin increasing 
reputation and influence, not to say wealth, he dwelt in 
his native city till his death in 1058 at the age of 85. 

Abu-l-‘Ala is well known by his poems, of which two- 
collections, the Sakt-al-Zand and the Luzumiyat, have 
been celebrated by the Austrian scholar, the late Baron 
von Kremer. They brought their author the reputation: 
of a heretic, for he advocated certain Indian doctrines, 
such as final extinction, cremation, and the prohibition 
to slaughter animals on any pretext. But, as Mr. 
Margoliouth cuttingly observes, he may sometimes 
have said more than he really meant, for ‘‘ any man 
who writes in such fetters as the metre of the Luzu- 
miyat imposes can exercise but slight control over his 
thoughts.” These poems are indeed as elaborate and: 
intricate in prosody as anything in the Arabic language. 
The same over-elaboration characterises his letters. 
““In all the style is highly artificial, and the employ- 
ment of proverbs and idioms carried to a degree which 
even native taste might not approve. It is a style 
which is as far as possible removed from European: 
ideas of letter-writing in the nineteenth century ; but it 
has a good deal in common with the elegant epistle of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” Yet nothing 
in the most ornate of our polite epistles and dedica- 
tions can compare with the artificiality of Abu-l-‘Ala. 
He was not peculiar in this: it was the recognised 
form of epistolary art long before his time, and remained 
the model of letter-writing long after; even in the 
present day a formal Arabic letter aims, unsuccess- 
fully, at the same ideal. Those who have read the 
‘* Assemblies ” of al-Hariri will know roughly what 
the style means in the hands of a master. 

To us, of course, this form of composition is intoler- 
able. No extract could give an adequate idea of the 
far-fetched metaphors, the obscure allusions, the pro- 
verbs and verses dragged in neck-and-shoulders, the 
grammatical symbolism, the astronomical similes, the 
puns and twisting of words, the torturing of the plain: 
meaning of the Arabic language, which form the special 
excellence of these letters. They must be read in the- 
lump or not at all, and whoso reads them through is a 
man of pith and patience. He will at least make the 
acquaintance of a unique form of literature, to be 
admired as one admires a complicated pattern in crewel- 
work or Tunbridge-ware, or a Chinese puzzle, but to be 
strictly avoided for the future—‘‘an example to him 
who would be admonished.” At the same time one 
cannot but recognise the astonishing command of 
classical Arabic poetry, the immense repertory of 
quotation and metaphor, and the minute learning of 


the writer. Letter XXVII. is a marvel of scholarship, 


and its criticism of delicate points of Arabic prosody is 
perhaps unequalled elsewhere. All the same, it is a 
book for the ripe Arabic scholar and for no one else. 
This, of course, Professor Margoliouth knows full 
well, and his edition is prepared solely for scholars. 
How admirably he has done his task very few ir 
England are competent to judge. Only those who have 
endeavoured to disentangle similar specimens of the 
decorated style are in a position to appreciate the 
immense labour involved in such a work. One has to: 
have the classical literature of the Arabs, and their 
proverbs, at one’s finger-ends before attempting to deal 
with such a text as this; and the vast number of quota- 
tions which Mr. Margoliouth has traced and verified is 
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convincing evidence of wide reading and prolonged 
research. That he has invariably succeeded in catching 
the precise meaning of each difficult passage he would 
himself be the last to assert, but that he has triumphed 
over many hard sayings which might well puzzle even 
a Fleischer or a Néldeke must be evident to every 
qualified student. We hope that the ‘‘ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia” may be enriched with further examples of 
his editorial ability, and that next time he may select 
something of wider interest than the inflated letters of 
the blind poet of Ma‘arrah. 


MR. WHITMAN’S AUSTRIA. 


** Austria.” By Sidney Whitman, with the collabora- 
tion of J. B. McIlwraith. ‘‘ Story of the Nations” 
series. London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 


iS ter is a thoroughly unsatisfactory piece of work. 

Mr. Whitman seems to have formed no clear idea 
of his task at the outset, and so he rambles on, writing 
at one time of the old German Empire, at another of 
Austria proper or of Austria-Hungary until the reader 
is thoroughly bewildered and wearied. The story of a 
nation is not properly told in scraps from a guide-book 
orevena list of princes and emperors and battles ; but the 
bulk of this volume is made up of such barren details 
related in slovenly English with many errors in fact ; 
the real history of the Austrian people and of the social 
and economic factors that have contributed to their 
development being ignored. When he reached his last 
chapter, indeed, it seems to have occurred to the 
author that he had left out an important part of his 
book. Remarking that ‘‘our story of Austria would 
be incomplete without some account of the intellectual 
life of the people,” he gives us twenty pages of hasty 
skimble-skamble stuff, purporting to be a summary of 
the literature, science and art, music, painting, sculpture 
and architecture of a great nation through the centuries. 
We could have spared many pages about Attila 
and the Goths, the Cimbri and the Marcomanni, the 
Bohemians and the Poles, if only we might have heard 
something about the Austrians. 

To attempt to tell the story of Austria without a 
series of historical and ethnographic maps is an 
absurdity at the outset, and yet the only map vouch- 
safed to us in this volume is a blurred and indistinct 
— that would discredit a schoolboy’s atlas. 

here is no regular system of nomenclature, a fatal 
thing in dealing with a polyglot empire like Austria. 
Familiar words like Vistula, Save, Mayence are 
pedantically rendered Weichsel, Sau, and Mainz, 
whilst others like Aix-la-Chapelle and Alsace are 
left in their usual Frenchified form, Lorraine being 
— indifferently Lothringia, Lothringen and 

rraine. Nor can the responsibility for such repeated 
blunders as ‘‘ Taafe” for Taaffe, ‘‘ Tanhaiiser” for 
Tannhiuser, ‘‘ Horenhowes” for Horenowes, ‘‘ Man- 
licher” for Mannlicher, and ‘‘ Austria” for Austriz in the 
well-known anagram ‘‘ Austria Est Imperare Orbi 
Universo ” be thrown entirely on the printer. Of the style 
of English employed one or two extracts must speak 
for themselves. The first is from the introductory 
chapter: ‘‘ We have sublimely the grand in the snow-clad 
chain of the Salzburg and Styrian Alps, the picturesque 
in the weird dolomite columns of the Tyrol, and the 
beautiful in the valleys and dales with which the heights 
are interspersed. All degrees of temperature too can 
be experienced from the icy cold of Greenland to the 
mild balmy air of Italy, and it must be his own fault 
if the inhabitant does not find the locality there to 
suit his constitutional predilections.” And in a later 
historical chapter we find this wonderful tale: ‘‘On 
April 1, 1306, Rudolph entered Prague in triumph and 
completely established his authority in Bohemia by 
marrying the widowed queen. Finding ‘however that 
his rule was too severe the nobles broke into revolt 
and Rudolph died of dysentery on July 4, 1307.” And, 
after the rising of the Swiss, ‘‘ Albrecht was making 
preparations to avenge this outbreak when he fell a 
victim to a conspiracy headed by his brother John, 
now nineteen years of age, on the banks of the river 
Windisch. He had no sooner stepped from a ferry 
boat when at a word from John,” &c. &c. 
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Nowhere do we find the least insight into the great 
moving forces that were at work in the growth ot 
Austria’s power. All events seem to be of equal 
interest to Mr. Whitman. Irrelevant or unimportant 
domestic details are much to his taste, as for instance: 
‘*In the April of 1816 the Court of Vienna was thrown 
into mourning by the death at Verona of the Emperor 
Francis’s second wife after a lengthy illness. She had 
borne a high character for the performance of her 
various duties and was much regretted.” And again: 
‘‘ with regard to the period of which we are speaking 
it is interesting to notice that since 1871 a separate 
series of postage stamps has existed for Hungary, 
though a postal card had already in 1869 been issued 
for that kingdom.” Perhaps, however, Mr. Whitman’s 
idea of the relative importance of events is best illus- 
trated by a passage on the page following that from 
which we have just quoted. He is discussing the 
years immediately succeeding the war of 1870-1871 
when Austria was finding her place in the modern 
European system and, after discussing the electoral 
reform of 1872, he comes to two ‘‘ notable events” 
which are specially numbered by way of greater dis- 
tinction. ‘‘ These were (1) the death of the Dowager 
Empress which occurred in February 1873, and (2) the 
marriage of the Emperor’s daughter, the Archduchess 
Gisela with Prince Leopold of Bavaria on the 2oth April, 
1873.” So “notable ” are these events that Mr. Whit- 
man has not space left to mention the epoch-making 
‘** Dreikaiserbund ” which was agreed on at the confer- 
ence between the Emperors Francis Joseph and William 
with the Tsar at Berlin in September 1872. It is true 
that there is, later, a vague reference to the ‘‘ renewal 
of intimate relations between the sovereigns of 
Germany, Austria and Italy,” which only serves to 
show that Mr. Whitman is thinking of the events of 
ten years after when the adhesion of Italy in 1883 trans- 
formed the Dual Alliance of Austria and Germany into 
the Triple Alliance of our day—a very different story, 
indeed, from that of the Russian-Austrian-German 
Alliance of the seventies. When he does come to this 
later alliance Mr. Whitman is very vague. He says it 
was ‘‘ entered into in 1888,” which it certainly was not. 
When Russia broke away from Germany after the 
Treaty of Berlin in which Gortchakoff thought himself 
very badly used, Austria and Germany renewed their 
separate alliances. In 1883, as we have seen, Italy 
joined these two, and in March 1887 and again in 1891 
the alliance was renewed and strengthened. Mr. 
Whitman’s 1888 is just the one year in which nothing 
in particular happened to this alliance. Another careless 
blunder with regard to a recent date occurs when Mr. 
Whitman, after an elaborate statement of the balance of 
parties in the Reichsrath in 1891, remembers that 
there has since been a new electoral act and a complete 
rearrangement of parties. He says, ‘‘At the General 
Election of 1896 still more diverse elements were re- 
turned.” The General Election was not in 1896 but in 
March 1897. Finally, although the chronicle of events 
purports to be brought down to September 1898 the 
reader gets no hint of the grave crisis in which the 
Dual Monarchy finds itself at present, or of the virtual 
collapse of Parliamentary government in both sections 
of the Empire. Indeed Mr. Whitman does not seem to 
have heard of the ‘‘ Ausgleich” upon which so much 
turns; and yet, to discuss modern Austria without 
mentioning the Ausgleich is as practical as it would 
be to write on English finance without mentioning the 
budget system. 


A SPIRITUALISTIC ANARCHIST. 


‘*Seelenmacht. Abriss einer zeitgemiassen Weltan- 
schauung.” Von Wincentz Lutoslawski. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 1899. 


A SOLID piece of work was offered two years ago 

to the public by a Polish scholar, M. Lutoslawski, 
in the ‘‘ Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, with an 
account of Plato’s style and of the chronology of his 
writings.” With the linguistic facility which cha- 
racterises the Polish people, M. Lutoslawski in his new 
book ‘‘ The Power of the Soul ” turns to German, which 
he seems to handle with as much ease as he does 
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English. The programme of the book embraces a wide 
field. Starting with metaphysical conceptions, and 
lingering over them with some tendency to mysticism, 
arguing against a materialist view of man and the world, 
he comes in the ‘‘ Union of Souls” to concrete and 
weighty social relations, and writes a criticism of polli- 
tical facts, which, far from being socialistic, rather tends 
towards anarchy—taking this word in a philosophical, 
not agitatory, sense. And we might perhaps find for him 
a motto in Goethe’s words in “‘ Faust: ” he, in this book, 


+» Schreitet 
Den ganzen Kreis der Schépfung aus, 
Und wandelt mit bedacht’ger Schnelle 
Vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hdlle. 


Seeking, in a manner, to mediate between Belief and 
Science, and insisting that it is the province of the 
latter to know what is, not to assert that something 
cannot be, he maintains that a witness who would 
appeal to a supernatural, personal manifestation trans- 
cending ordinary experience, cannot be silenced in the 
name of science. We have to judge of his credibility by 
the experience we may possess of his earlier testimonies. 
There is, according to ourauthor, nological contradiction 
between believing and knowing. Even in the crucial 
example of the movement of our earth the Church 
ultimately gave way, seeing the matter lay outside its 
sphere, and the new knowledge did not hinder the 
existing religious faith. Nor is the scientist to be 
approved who attempts logically to refute religion and 
to expel religious interests from the mind of his pupil. 
Such being the position of the author, there is nothing 
to wonder at in his accepting telepathy (and kindred 
matters), nor in his reverting to the Polish ‘‘ seer” 
Towianski and the mysticism of the poet Mickiewicz. 

The Soul, for our author, is the ego, to be distin- 
guished from the body, her medium. Cerebral facts 
are not the cause of the movements of one’s hands. 
The ‘thinking brain” is a myth as much as the 
“feeling heart” in the region of sentiment, and the 
inquiries made by the physiologists in the direction of 
the brain are shown to be inconclusive. The ego is the 
whole of the person, and every movement is preceded 
by a thought, the soul’s will. The direction of move- 
ments only belongs to the brain and nerves, not the 
direction of aims. The ego is something different from 
all cells and atoms, and neither the hypothesis of the 
latter nor of the ether explains the action of the soul 
at a distance. And we constantly distinguish the per- 
manence of our identity, of our soul, on which are based 
our thoughts, feelings, and wishes, from the changing 
phases which we experience. The word ‘soul” 
then designates any being which feels, thinks or 
acts by means of moving a body in space. But 
the soul is not in space: space is in the soul. It 
is true that there are movements of the body which 
seem independent of our will. None the less this ex- 
istence of the soul is more certain to me than that 
of anything outside me. The soul, in reality the only 
substance, can exist without certain portions of the 
body, nay without the whole body itself. And it has no 
ancestors. This leads to the ideas of permanence, of 
pre-existence (in Plato’s and Wordsworth’s sense), of 
re-incarnation, with our consent, of immortality—not 
the Pantheists’ absorption into a more general being, 
but continuity of the personal soul. These things 
appear to our author not as fantastic mysticism, but 
as gnosis resulting from his definition. Nor does he 
reject the notion of an astral body, as outlined by 
Aristotle, taken up again by Paracelsus, and in our 
century by Fichte the younger. These are his supports, 
not the modern so-called Spiritualists and Theosophists 
from whom he turns sharply away, whilst he praises the 
Roman Catholic Church for having always upheld the 
reality of the spirits of the dead who appear to the living. 

The property of the soul which is most evident to us, 
is its power. Certain souls are more powerful than 
others, and it is they who, in their freedom, upset the 
Statistics that would show events of death &c. as 
taking place from climatic and similar causes with a 
fatal regularity. [Illness is a rebellion of the body 
against the soul. The question here arises, and is not 
answered by the author, who or what directs the body 
in this rebellion? A sudden strong impression can 
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induce the soul to throw off a long-standing apathy 
or inertia of the body. Such events, however, can 
equally destroy health and life. And even suicide— 
which, in this book, is nowhere expressly condemned—is 
a proof of the predominance of the soul over the body. 
Miracles are not to be explained physically. They re- 
sult from the action of the soul on another soul, or on 
any given body, and, of course, no distance is a hin- 
drance to the activity of the soul. Events in the soul 
can create new physical forces and alter the whole 
organism more thoroughly than all physical remedies. 
This brings us near to the Peculiar People and 
American faith-healing. The existence of sub-souls 
may be admitted according to our author ; they corre- 
spond to nerve-centres. A principal soul stands at the 
head of a hierarchy of sub-souls. At the side of one’s 
own soul, one cannot but acknowledge the existence 
of the souls of fellow-men; then, in a descending 
scale, the souls of animals, of plants, nay, ina certain 
measure, of stones. But there is also an ascending 
scale which leads us to gods, or beings superior to 
man, and finally to God who animates and inspires our 
souls. When our author approaches concrete social 
and political questions, he holds very exalted but also 
radical views ; it being only natural that so ardent a 
disciple of Plato should in his turn construct a Utopia. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN THE 
PENINSULA 


‘A Boy in the Peninsular War. An Autobiography.” 
Edited by Julian Sturgis. London: Murray. 1899. 


M® STURGIS was well advised to publish the 

‘* Memoirs of Robert Blakeney,” for the records 
left by the less important actors in great historical dramas 
are often quite as valuable asthe full-dress recitals of their 
betters. Anyone who wants to understand how the 
British soldier can bear himself in trying circumstances 
should read this book. It does not pretend to give any 
account of the general conduct of the war, but reveals 
the heroism and the humours of the British fighting- 
man with the unerring touch of one who has shared 
them and has no motive for concealing anything. 
Indeed, the writer’s criticisms on political or strategical 
matters are never very profound. He was employed at 
the age of fifteen in the bombardment of Copenhagen in 
1807 and cannot find words strong enough to charac- 
terise the treachery of the British Government. 
Napoleon was a better judge. The seizing of the 
Danish fleet was fully justified by what our Government 
knew of the secret provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit. 
The success of the operations completely upset the 
plans of Napoleon and Alexander, and enabled us to 
breathe again. The project of a combination against 
us of the fleets of Europe became thenceforward impos- 
sible, and a Government which made many mistakes 
deserves credit for the conception and execution of an 
audacious enterprise which was at the time branded as 
odious at home as well as abroad. 

Blakeney’s regiment, the 28th, was with Sir John 
Moore throughout his advance and retreat in 1808. 
How much that great man did for the British army is 
to-day almost forgotten. When in command at 
Shorncliffe in 1803, he had organised those light 
regiments which afterwards made Wellington’s success 
in the Peninsula possible. Unlike Wellington, he 
really formed a school of officers. Hope, Graham, Paget, 
Hill, Crauford, and (among younger men) the Napiers, 
all looked up to him as their master in the art which 
they practised with so much success. He also succeeded 
in inspiring a personal affection which Wellington never 
obtained. What Moore did for the British army may 
be gauged by the difference between its condition in 
1808 and its condition after the American War of 
Independence, when discipline and valour had almost 
disappeared. Without forgetting Abercrombie, we 
may attribute the excellence of the material which 
Wellington handled to Moore alone. 

Blakeney took part in the ill-fated expedition to 
Walcheren. The aim of this enterprise has been 
unjustly assailed, though the manner of its execution 
was beneath contempt. Nothing could have been better 
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conceived than the idea of striking a deadly blow at 
Napoleon’s power while negotiations were actually in 
pesmrese at Schénbrunn. It is only necessary to read 

is despatches to see the serious view he took of the 
matter. If Antwerp had been seized and the dockyards 
burned and the fleet assembled there destroyed or 
captured, Austria would have drawn no small advantage 
from it, perhaps there might have been no Marie 
Louise on the French throne. We know now the 
alarm the expedition caused in Paris. There were only 
3,000 or 4,000 French troops in Flanders. Chatham 
could have landed at Ostend and marched his men to 
Antwerp, done his work and then returned in the 
transports. The latter could easily have made their 
way up the Scheldt. The French Government had 
made no preparations to defend it. Belgium and 
Holland would have welcomed the English as saviours, 
for they were suffering severely from the loss of their 
maritime trade. By settling down before Flushing, 
amid fever and fog, our commanders ruined a campaign 
which was admirably conceived as a means of effecting 
a decisive diversion at a critical moment. The result of 
its failure was that Napoleon made a brilliant peace. 

After Walcheren Blakeney returned to the Peninsula 
and took part in the operations which ended in the 
ejection of the French from Spain. He bears witness 
constantly to the heroism of the Spaniards and the 
incapacity of their officers. The same story might be 
told to-day. As for the French, directly they began to 
give way their paths lay in slippery places. Their 
experience in endeavouring to keep Joseph on the 
throne was the same as that of the Allies in the war of 
the Spanish Succession with the Archduke Charles. 

Though Joseph was no genius, Napoleon never treated 
his brother with common fairness. He plundered his 
principal subjects and then blamed him for wasting the 
resources of the country. The Emperor confiscated the 
property of the ten leading families in Spain and also 
the wool crop belonging to the chief gentry of the 
provinces, amounting in all to at least £8,000,000. 
The Government of Joseph Buonaparte never had a 
chance. The marshals were no better treated. 
Napoleon would never understand that fighting and 
disease were continually diminishing the numbers of 
their men, and insisted on counting them at the same 
figure as they stood at when first they set out. Con- 
tinual attempts to direct affairs from a distance insured 
failure, and finally Masséna was made the scapegoat 
for having consented to carry out orders from home 
which he knew to be wrong. 

Immense credit is due to Wellington for his success 
in spite of the home Government, but the French 
marshals were no less hampered in all their operations. 
Had Napoleon sent 70,000 men into Spain in 1811 the 
English must have been driven out. His encroach- 
ments on the shores of the North Sea, and consequent 
entanglements with Russia, saved the situation for us. 
Anyone who cares to study the French soldier’s view 
of these matters as compared with the English should 
supplement this book with the second volume of 
Marbot's ‘‘Mémoires.” It is worth noting that the 
latter attributes many of our victories to the straight 
shooting of our men, and their formation in two lines. 
Wellington hardly did justice to his own soldiers. But 
the most unpleasant reflexion for an Englishman arises 
from the difference between the generous treatment of 
his junior officers by Napoleon, and the contemptuous 
refusal on the part of our War Office to recognise the 
claims of a hero like Blakeney because he had no bac k- 
stairs influence to help him. 


THEORIES OF THE RESURRECTION. 


“*Theories of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” By 
James Marchant. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1899. 

HIS is a well-arranged little book treating of the 
crucial and always urgent question on which the 
validity of Christian belief in the last resort depends. 

It is dedicated ‘‘ to all who doubt the Resurrection of 

Jesus Christ from the Dead,” and its method is to 

examine in succession the various naturalistic theories 
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which have been put forward of late years, and which 
have still a measure of acceptance. Many, if not all, 
of these theories are certainly untenable: raising more 
difficulties than they solve. So far Mr. Marchant is 
successful, but when he leaves the comparatively easy 
task of criticising theories which he rejects, and 
attempts the far more formidable undertaking of stating 
the Christian theory in a coherent and intelligible way, 
he is far less satisfactory. His attitude towards the 
New Testament documents is too rigidly conser- 
vative to admit of any really serviceable discus- 
sion of the testimonies they record. In_ the 
opening chapter he very wisely deprecates an undue 
insistence on ‘‘the legal or historical evidence of 
the bare fact of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ,” and 
points out very justly that ‘‘the absence from the 
Gospels of an elaborate historical proof of the Resur- 
rection is evidence that the writers did not think of it as 
a mere matter of history.” But he does not grasp the 
consequences of thus subordinating the historical to 
other non-historical conceptions of the fact: nor is he 
conscious that behind the question of the genuineness 
of the New Testament documents, and that of the bona- 
fides of their writers there is the more important and 
complex question of the actual worth of their testimony. 
This, indeed, is the burning question of Christian 
exegetics. Is it possible to ascertain with any exactness 
the conditions under which the men of the first century 
thought and wrote? That their notions as to the 
credible were strangely unlike our own is plain; 
that they were governed by presuppositions 
which we in no way share is equally plain. Bishop 
Westcott, who certainly makes the most of the 
evidence for the traditional Christian view, admits 
the influence of contemporary ideas on the Christian 
conception of the Evangelic history. ‘‘As a matter of 
experience the popular conceptions of a carnal Resur- 
rection very speedily overpowered the teaching of the 
New Testament in the early Church.” It would be 
difficult to deny that the New Testament itself has 
escaped the materialising influence of Rabbinic ideas: 
Mr. Marchant quotes with approval the language of 
Ptre Didon as to the Risen Body of Christ. ‘‘It 
acquires a sort of spirituality. Matter with its 
grossness and denseness troubles it no more, it is 
possessed of a subtlety which can penetrate matter. It 
is no longer controlled by laws of gravitation, na 
longer limited by space: it is as swift and 
agile as the will which moves it, and whose perfect 
instrument it is. It becomes palpable and visible at 
pleasure; it appears and disappears as it chooses.” 
This is no doubt a fair summary of much that 
is recorded in the New Testament, but it certainly omits 
much. Unless in theological discussions words are to 
bear no recognised meaning, it is impossible to recon- 
cile such a body as Pere Didon describes with the lan- 
guage used both by S. Luke and by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel about the Risen Christ. We gather that 
Mr. Marchant designs his little book for circulation 
among the artisans and clerks who live in such districts 
as the Barking Rural Deaneries, in which he has 
carried on successful work as ‘‘ Evidential Lecturer.” 
Those classes are unstable and uneducated, apt to take 
up with new notions, and greatly swayed by rhetorical 
appeals to their emotions. They have little power of 
original, and less of sustained thought : it may well be 
that a bright, readable, and effective demolition of cur- 
rent errors may be of considerable service to them ; and 
this is certainly supplied in this little book. 


SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT-DUFF’S DIARY. 


‘* Notes from a Diary kept chiefly in Southern India, 
1881-1886.” By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I. 2 vols. London: Murray. 
1899. 

co old jest over the degrees of comparison: Duff 
—Duffer—Grant-Duff finds abundant justification 

in this most egregious example of egotism. It is im- 

possible to feel angry with a man who can thus ingenu- 

ously expose his foibles, but it is a little surprising that 

such works apparently find a ready market. It is a 
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pettier but no less cruel practical joke than that recently 
perpetrated by the Liberal party in subjecting poor 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to the fierce light 
which beats upon a leader. Surely Sir Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff must have possessed some candid friend or 
at least a familiar secretary, who might have warned 
him. But apparently the jest was too rich to be 
foregone. 

_ Sir Mountstuart solemnly commits to a diary the 
daily twaddle, from which even the greatest are not 
exempt. He must have enjoyed many interesting 


' and important political experiences in the course 


of his career, but these are all deliberately excluded 
from the present publication in favour of references 
to the arrival of the mails, extracts from his 
favourite authors, a grand display of naturalist’s 
dry lore, and every anecdote which had been filtering 
through the clubs for years. Every little compliment 
ever paid him is duly treasured up, and we learn from 
extracts of correspondence received how ‘‘the bright 
Pauline” discoursed much of him and his pleasant 
letters; how, two years later, she received and was 
much interested by another letter ; how ‘‘ Dyer writes, 
‘It is really very kind of you to send me a copy of your 
Fareweli Minute ;’” and how ‘‘ Godley closes a corre- 
spondence in the following sentences, ‘Your Review 
Minute is a most interesting document, and I am 
gradually going through it. Would that all Minutes 
were as readable!’” And there is a characteristic 
entry : ‘*1886. April 13. As I returned from a walk 
with Captain Bagot in the early evening, we found my 
wife reading Ariosto under one of the great shola 
trees on the lawn, while her rose-headed parakeet 
Paleornis columboides, her young green parrot Pale- 
ornis torquatus, and a tame, but angry, little creature, 
about whose species we are not very certain, climbed 
hard by in a bush of Tecoma Jasminoides. 15. European 
mail arrives.” 

It would, however, be unfair not to note the extreme 
good-nature which colours the whole work—when 
there is nothing else to be said for a man, always dwell 
on his good-nature—and we may at least express 
gratitude that the author has refrained from his ex- 
pressed intention of incorporating two Blue Books. 
Some isolated stories are really funny. He once 
received from market-people at Trichinopoly the follow- 


ing petition : 
Almighty God, 
Care of 
The Right Honourable 
Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff, 
Governor of Madras.” 


Here is an ‘‘ Office note : office cat, by reason of death 
of rats, daily growing lean. Will Superintendent 
please increase the contingent allowance for her re- 
storation to stoutness?” In announcing a death, 
native printers were responsible for the plea: ‘' Fzends 
are requested to accept the intimation.” The stories 
culled from English correspondence are generally old 
friends, as, for instance, ‘‘ Why did the priest and 
Levite pass by on the other side ?—Because they knew 
that he had been robbed already.” But many of us will 
find refreshment in the exclamation of ‘‘ Lord as 
when condoled with on a death: ‘‘ Yes, that is the 
nuisance of growing old,—one loses all one’s friends, 
d—— them!” 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


“An Outline of the History of the Literature of the 
Old Testament.” By Professor E. Kautzsch. 
Translated by John Taylor. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1898. 


ii is hardly too much to say that we have reached a 
new stage in Old Testament criticism. A broad 


basis of well-established results has been secured; and 
criticism can now speak with an authority which 
belongs to a consensus of trained opinion. There was 
a time when the temper of advanced scholarship seemed 
to cautious and reverent minds to be both arbitrary 
and destructive. But an acquaintance with the actual 
work which has been done in the last few years will go 
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far to remove any fears of this kind. Criticism can 
no longer be discredited as so much arbitrary specula- 
tion; it has been rescued from the hands of those 
whose reverence or orthodoxy might be open to 
question. Professor Kautzsch’s ‘‘ Abriss der Geschichte 
des alttestamentlichen Schrifttums ” (an appendix to his 
critical translation of the Old Testament), now published 
in English, admirably shows how much criticism 
is doing to commend itself to general acceptance ; it is 
at once authoritative, sober, and religious. Within 
the compass of about 200 pages, an outline is given 
of the literature of the Old Testament, brief, but 
complete enough for the ordinary reader, who is 
generally more interested in the results than in the 
process of criticism. The various documents and 
books are treated in chronological order, an instruc- 
tive arrangement which makes it easy to form a con- 
ception of the way in which the literature gradually 
grew up. 

The remarkable feature of a large portion of the 
Old Testament is the unification of the most varied 
kinds of literature, from ancient folk-songs and legends 
down to systematic legal codes, under the influence 
of certain ideas which predominated at different periods. 
This influence was twofold; it declared itself in the 
characteristic products of the Israelite genius, prophecy 
and law. The task which criticism has so successfully 
accomplished is the exact definition of the various 
elements in this compilation—the great historical work 
from Gen. i. to 2 Kings xxv., of the original sources 
which it incorporated, and of the influences which 
controlled the compilers. In the domain of prophecy, 
again, criticism has rendered equally important service. 
It has elucidated the historical character of the prophetic 
writings, and brought them into vital connexion with 
the movements, needs, and crises of the times. To 
have done this is to have breathed into prophecy the 
spirit of a new life. p 

All this, and a great deal more, is to be found in 
Professor Kautzsch’s book, put clearly and briefly. 
The critical treatment is not allowed to obscure the 
religious significance of the ancient scripture. The 
author’s point of view may be gathered from the 
following remark on Ecclesiastes (p. 163): ‘‘It pro- 
claims with clear voice the truth which was obviously 
beyond the ken both of its author and of the compilers 
of the Canon, that in it, and in a// the books which had 
preceded, the last word of consolation and salvation for 
mankind had not yet been spoken. They all are but 
forerunners and preparers of the way of that infinitely 
Greater One who has spoken it.” Dr. Taylor’s trans- 
lation is sufficiently readable, though often clumsy and 
laboured. 


COMMERCIAL CUBA. 


‘* Commercial Cuba: a Book for Business Men.” By 
Wm. J. Clark. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1899. 

M R. CLARK has prepared his book with a special 

eye to the commercial possibilities of Cuba. The 
chapters on the geography of the island, its climate, 
population, and so forth, all have a bearing upon this 
aspect, and may, therefore, be recommended to those 
who are interested in the country and the habits and re- 
quirements of its people. They may also be commended 
to those who have no business concerns with the island, 
though we are bound to say that we have found nothing 
particularly novel in the author’s account of the social 
side of life in Cuba, unless it be when he is dealing with 
the lesser known provinces. Havana itself is so well 
known that we doubt if anything new remained to be 
discovered in, and said about, it. What is undoubtedly 
of more value is the information which Mr. Clark has 
been at the pains to gather as to the cultivation and the 
mineral resources of the island. It remains to be seen 
what America will make of them. Sugar and tobacco 
constitute the principal sources of wealth. The late 
revolt naturally interfered with, but over a million 
tons of the first, and over half a million bales of 
the second, were produced in the last clear year of 
peace. As showing the importance of Cuba in relation 
to cane sugar, it may be added that in that year it 
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accounted for close upon one-third of the world’s 
output. As for tobacco culture, there is no soil equal 
to that of the Vuelta Abajo district, which covers all the 
province of Pinar del Rio and the western portion of 
the province of Havana. 

In normal seasons the tobacco industry gives employ- 
ment to something like 80,000 people. It is rather 
curious that, with the exception of a few Germans, 
foreigners have not been conspicuously successful, 
but rather the reverse, in the cultivation of tobacco 
in Cuba. If there be any valid reason for this, it 
is always possible for the foreigner to ‘‘ get there” 
by purchasing the raw material for manufacture—a 
line of action that is being increasingly adopted by 
some of the big factories controlled by men of Spanish 
blood. The climate has a bad reputation, but, like the 
curate’s egg, parts of it are excellent, and even in the 
lowlands and the swamps, where ‘‘ God and the yellow 
fever” did far more than the insurgent machetes for the 
extermination of the Spanish soldiery, simple precau- 
tions do much to obviate danger. The plains and hills 
of the interior are exceedingly healthy, and in some 
parts of this territory the death-rate is perhaps as low 
as any in the world. Unfortunately, it does not seem 
probable that these are the parts which will have attrac- 
tions for the new settler, and nearly all the cities are at 
present insanitary, though good boards of health would 
soon make‘a difference in the death-rate. 


JAPANESE WOODCARVING. 


“ A Course of Instruction in Woodcarving according to 
the Japanese Method.” By Chas. Holme. London: 
The Studio Offices. 1899. 


[* is an unfortunate fact that the artistic perception 

of the Japanese, once so perfect, has decreased as 
their intercourse with the Western world has increased. 
Ever since the opening of their ports to European 
traders, the exquisite fitness of all decoration and the 
imaginative suggestiveness with which natural forms 
were treated have given place to a naturalism, mar- 
vellous in its fidelity, but lacking the truer, decorative 
qualities of the earlier work. This change of treatment 
is very apparent in Mr. Holme’s small manual on 
woodcarving, which consists of drawings of the 
models for beginners set in the carving class at 
the Tokio University College. The graduation of 
the whole series is admirable and the mastery gained 
over tools and materials which would result from 
such instruction must be great, but the designs 
themselves are far too naturalistic to promise well 


for the pupil’s artistic development. In the search 


after absolute fidelity to nature all the humour, which 
lent such charm to the more conventional treatment of 
animal life in the best periods of Japanese art, has been 
lost and we are asked to content ourselves instead with 
a carved study of sleeping birds, whose every feather is 
zoologically correct. 

But Mr. Holme has not issued his book with the 
object of showing how Japanese art is deteriorating, but 
rather as a proof of the superiority of their technical 
instruction and as a hint that we should do well to 
adopt their system. As a suggestion of improvement, 
his book could be most useful in the right hands, for 
our haphazard methods of training our craftsmen are 
notorious. Unhappily, we fear, from long experience 
of the ways of technical instructors, that.~what Mr. 
Holme means as a mere suggestion will be used, as it 
stands, for class teaching and will thus only further 
confuse our luckless art students. If we are to have 
decorative art, which shall worthily express the thought 
of the present day, our workmen must be trained, not 
only in the handling of tools and the right treatment of 
materials, but, also, in the true conventionalisation of 
natural forms. They must learn to interpret nature not 
as she appeared to Italians of the sixteenth century or 
to Japanese of the eighteenth but as we, in England, 
understand her to-day. Until the authorities realise 
this, all the money expended by County Councils and 
— bodies upon technical art classes will have: little 
effect. 
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NOVELS. 


‘“‘The Love Story of Margaret Wynne.” By Adeline 
Sergeant. London: F. V. White. 1899. 

‘*Brown, V.C.” By Mrs. Alexander. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1899. 

‘* John Bede’s Wife.” By Cecil Wentworth. London: 
Digby, Long. 1899. 

‘* Lady Lanark’s Paying Guest.” By Gertrude Forde. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1898. 

** Philip Helmore, Priest.” By K. A. Howarth. London: 
Downey. 1899. 

‘In Storm and Strife.” By Jean Middlemass. London: 
Digby, Long. 1899. 

O singular an output of effete fiction as the collection 

before us is at least calculated to astonish the intel- 

ligent reader. Thelight that never was on sea or land may 

have appealed to the guileless imagination of our fore- 

fathers. When however the poet perceived the shifting 

condition of the old order he was discreetly silent upon 

the disposal of the machinery upon which it worked. 

As a matter of fact in novel-writing as in other trades it 

has fallen to two classes of workmen ; the older sort 

who refuse to desert their ancient tools, and the 

younger who from time to time try their prentice hands 

thereon. 

Our forefathers were as little children who loved to 
make believe. And something of the same primitive 
race-instinct remains to-day no doubt with the average 
novel-reader. The world which appeals to him is 
precisely the world affected by the six writers of the 
six novels before us. It is a purely imaginary world, 
dotted thick as blackberries with lords and ladies of 
high degree. Its saints are acutely holy, while its 
villains could give Iago points. If after reading one 
of them or their like, the purchaser who has paid his 
six shillings protests against the quality of his bargain, 
he is well within his rights. If on the other hand the 
fare is to his mind, it may not be out of place to remind 
him that he can obtain precisely the same class of 
article, differing only in quality, for seven thousand two 
hundred per cent. less than the sum he has expended. 
To take each of these novels separately is to take so 
many striking illustrations of these remarks. The hero 
of ‘‘ The Love Story of Margaret Wynne” is the most 
supremely foolish youth up to date. His name was 
Bayard and he chose to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of a crime for no other reason than that it was 
his nature to. ‘ Brown V.C.” was in his beginnings 
a beauteous babe deserted by a beauteous mother. He 
first won fame and honour off his own bat, so to speak, 
and then turned out to be a peer of high degree. As 
he had previously engaged the affections of the supposed 
heiress to his dominions, his affairs settled themselves 
with charming regularity. ‘‘ John Bede” married his 
wife after drinking not wisely but too well. On coming 
to his sober senses he failed to recognise her and was 
thus afforded the opportunity of falling in love and 
marrying her afresh. As he had managed to sandwich 
in yet another wife in the interval matters might 
have been complicated had not the latter obligingly 
died in the very nick of time. ‘‘ Lady Lanark’s 
Paying Guest” was an American’ servant-maid 
who having cast herself into the arms of 
London society was rapturously received there. She 
was as good as gold and presumably sane, yet the 
butterfly attack of a young lordling on her character 
was sufficient to frighten her off the field. ‘‘ Philip 
Helmore, Priest” is an unwholesome story of a man 
with a Past. The Past never ceased from troubling 
until he managed to turn it into a sinful present and 
himself into a saint, thus proving himself a very experi- 
mental philosopher indeed. The last book of all which 
ends these strange eventful histories under review 
is ‘‘In Storm and Strife,” and in absurd incongruity it 
blends, transcends, the rest. 


‘One Poor Scruple.” By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. London: 
Longmans, Green. 1899. 

Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is in a position to write of Roman 
Catholic society from the inside, and she has done so in 
a remarkable novel with a candour that will render her 
work attractive to thoughtful persons beyond the pale. 
The heroine is a widow whose marriage has brought 
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her into a family of what one of her friends calls old- 
world Roman Catholics. She engages herself to a man 
with a divorced wife somewhere in the background, and 
the scruple she feels becomes paramount on the insis- 
tence of a sister-in-law. The plot outlined baldly thus 
sounds slight, but the book is neither bald nor slight, 
it is excellently written and every character is well 
drawn. Notable too is its absolute fairness, which 
leaves the reader to weigh the heroine’s scruple for 
himself, aided but not biassed by theauthor. It has its 
faults of detail; the author is too much in the con- 
fidence of her minor characters, too prone to give their 
reflections in detail, where their actions should be 
narrated, and their motives inferred ; tt is a fault that 
tends to destroy symmetry and balance. The writer’s 
French quotations too, and her initials and dashes for 
names, are minor matters for consideration in future 
work, but ‘‘One Poor Scruple” as a whole is a book 
that should make its mark. 


‘*Wild Humphrey Kynaston, the Robber Troglodyte.” 
By Henry Hudson. London: Kegan Paul. 1899. 


Mr. Hudson has had one good idea and a great many 
bad ones. The good idea consisted in investigating 
the story of a fifteenth-century outlaw, whose cave is 
still one of the sights of a village in Shropshire. There 
must be many interesting places in England possessing 
traditions which would repay research, and had Mr. 
Hudson been content to set forth a sober narrative of 
his discoveries, we had willingly accorded him the 
indulgence for which he craves. But when, without a 
shred of imagination or vestige of literary aptitude, he 
proceeds to issue a pretentious romance, ornamentéd 
with his own portrait and two others equally un- 
interesting, of an obscure colonel, who marshalled him 
through the British Museum, he only courts ridicule, if 
not disaster. His affectation of a medieval style is 
peculiarly aggressive, but perhaps the following charac- 
teristic passage will need the supreme effort to shrive : 
‘“‘Gentle reader, if I weary you not with my simple 
narrative, follow me through to the end and learn, yea 
learn, how true love and manly devotion ennobles (szc) 
frail humanity.” We have followed him, as he desired, 
but the only lesson we have learned, yea learned, is 
that so much weariness is a sore test of any residue of 
gentleness. 


**A Modern Mercenary.” By K. and Hesketh Prichard 
(E. and H. Heron). London: Smith, Elder. 1899. 


‘‘E. and H. Heron” must be prepared to hear that 
they are not quite so light in touch, so dexterous in 
difficulties, so convincingly veracious in narrating the 
impossible as the author with whom they challenge 
comparison, but they have written a very good story 
full of thrilling adventure, and containing some smart 
dialogue. The Modern Mercenary serves in the 
Ducal Guard of the State of Madsu, which is not very 
noticeable even on the largest-sized map of Europe. 
He serves with the courage and loyalty that befit an 
English gentleman and he comes to the surface in the 
end just as the waters of conspiracy have almost sub- 
merged him, as an English gentleman enjoying his 
proper proportion of good luck is expected to do in 
such circumstances. He and the lady to whom he 
finally makes up his mind to attach himself would gain 
more sympathy if their mutual love was less ambigu- 
ously manifested in its earlier stages. 


‘The Amazing Lady,” by M. Bowles (Heinemann) is 
something of a survival. The type certainly still exists 
among us, but its vogue in fiction is more or less over. 
The ‘‘ amazing lady” has ceased to amaze between 
book-covers, though her influence is an essentially 
modern one and possibly as strong as ever. She is 
“precious” of speech, morbid of minti, full of the 
neurotic’s conception of passion while shrinking from 
that robust physical development of it which is all that 
passion means to the greater number of her lovers. 
The type is drawn with some power, and the author 
has a certain terseness in dialogue that tells: the chief 
faults of the book are its somewhat strained clever- 
ness which never relaxes, and a working to death of 
the verb ‘‘to commence.” Magda is for ever ‘‘com- 
mencing” to — or to undress or to read: she never 
“begins ” anything. 
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‘*Rupert Armstrong.” By O. Shakespear. London 
and New York: Harper. 
Rupert Armstrong is a successful artist who degrades 
his art by pot-boiling, endeavours when too late to 
return to his early ideals, and fails pitiably. The novel 
is instinct with life and has considerable literary merit. 
The characters are no mere abstractions. Rupert 
Armstrong merely flits across the earlier, though he 
takes a more prominent position in the later, pages, 
and the interest does not centre so much round him, 
as the title would lead us to expect, as round the love 
of Agatha Armstrong’s friend Clare Garton for her 
tutor, Maurice Wootton, the gradual unfolding of 
Agatha’s character and the ascendency which she 
slowly gains over the father from whose authority she 
has been free during her earlier years. The autobio- 
graphical form in which the story is cast is handled 
with undeniable skill. 


“The Curé of St. Philippe.” A Story of French- 
Canadian Politics. By Francis W. Grey. London: 
Digby, Long. 1899. 

This novel, of a certainty, can only afford interest to 
French-Canadians. The author knows well what he is 
writing about, and deals cleverly with the characteristics 
of the mixed inhabitants of St. Philippe, in New France. 
But he fails entirely to interest the reader, for it is 
simply a record of Canadian parochial and political 
intrigues. The style is good, and the character of 
the Bishop of Richelieu well drawn. 


‘‘Life at Twenty.” By Charles Russell Morse. 
London: Heinemann. 1899. 

Very enigmatic pages indeed! Here are fluency, 
bursts of fun—high spirits, irony, sarcasm, here and 
there a bit of good character-sketching :—a narra- 
tive without beginning or end, continuity, or interest. 
But the author must try again, he is not without ideas. 


In ‘*Two Men o’ Mendip” (Longmans), Walter 
Raymond gives us the. best work that has yet come 
from his pen. The groundwork is life at the beginning 
of the century in Somersetshire, a county—too much 
neglected by other novelists—for which the author has 
obviously the love born of close acquaintance with its 
rocks and valleys; but the vivid descriptions of rural 
scenes and rural manners only throw into stronger 
relief the havoc wrought by human passion, and the 
ghastly dénouement convinces the reader’s reason 
against all the promptings of his heart. Altogether a 
strong tale well told, with a terrible use of irony, in 
the Greek sense, such as few English writers have 
attempted and still fewer have attained. 


‘* Frank Redland, Recruit,” by Mrs. Coulson Kerna- 
han (John Long) opens badly, with every promise of 
a plot of hoary antiquity and deplorable triteness, but 
improves as it proceeds. It is not unreadable on the 
whole, though weaker in more respects than ‘ Tre- 
winnot of Guy’s.” Fanchette is an impossible ingénue, 
with her phenomenal innocence, almost amounting to 
imbecility, at one moment, and her quite sufficiently 
sagacious ‘‘ womanliness” at the next. The plot is 
fantastic without much imagination to justify its im- 
probabilities. The title is entirely misleading and so is 
the picture on the cover, for the book has nothing to 
do with barrack life. 


‘“‘The Resident Councillor,” by Mrs. Egerton 
Eastwick (‘‘Straits Times” Press, Singapore) has 
merits. The local colour is well done and picturesque, 
the style is cultivated, and the character of the Resident 
Councillor himself capitally worked out and convincing. 
Mrs. Mainwaring has perhaps a touch of the blameless 
adventuress of fiction, and ‘‘ Chippy” is a clumsier 
portrait than his brother: his pranks, such as the 
removal of the Queen’s picture, seem a little pointless. 
But, on the whole, ‘‘ The Resident-Councillor” is a 
novel above the average. 


‘‘Monica’s Mistake,” by Nella Parker (Routledge), 
is a little less feeble than its title. Monica placidly 
marries her first suitor at the suggestion of a maiden 
aunt, and most of the rest of the book deals with the 
(literal) alarms and excursions that follow. The real 
lover who is inevitably to be rewarded in the end, 
dogs her footsteps untiringly. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Life of Henry Benedict Stuart, Cardinal Duke of York.” By 
Bernard W. Kelly. London: Washbourne. 1899. 
O much has been written about the last of the Stuarts that 
it is surprising we should have had to wait so long for a bio- 
graphy of Cardinal York. The subject is one which might well 
‘have inspired a larger work, and this, with the long neglected 
life of the Old Chevalier, will doubtless be forthcoming when 
‘some zealous historian shall have obtained access to the 
jealously preserved manuscripts at Windsor and Rome. Mean- 
while Mr. Kelly’s little book must be welcomed with cordiality 
-so far as it goes. The chief defects are evidently due to the 
-exigencies of space, but we must regret that the author’s 
modesty should have withheld from us any attempt at a delinea- 
tion of the Cardinal’s character. This, however, we are able 
to glean from the facts, which are very ably marshalled. 
“Though he possessed none of the headlong vivacity which has 
endeared his brother to all lovers of romance, the traditional 
‘charm of his family, the glamour of his goodness and the 
catholicity of his charity were ever conspicuous within the 
modest lines which contented him. The one slur, which the 
assiduity of political antagonists has succeeded in fixing upon 
‘his character, is a sacrifice of dignity involved in the accept- 
ance of alms from the head of the House of Hanover. It must 
be remembered, however, that the pension was regarded by 
him, and indeed admitted by George III., as an old 
debt for arrears from a parliamentary grant to Mary 
of Modena. This explains not merely the Cardinal’s 
acceptance of money at a time of sore stress, 
when he was a refugee from revolution, but the con- 
‘tinuance of the annuity after his return to his bishoprick. 
in this connexion it is interesting to note that the cost of 
Canova’s monument in S. Peter’s was not, as is generally 
supposed, defrayed by George IV., who only contributed fifty 
guineas towards it, but chiefly by the munificence of Pius VII. 
A real irony of history is, however, supplied by the visit of a 
brother of George III. to Frascati to be touched for the king’s 
evil by King Henry IX. The Cardinal was certainly more of 
a statesman than any other member of his family, unless we 
except Charles II., and his readiness to compromise a difficult 
situation often enabled him to serve the interests of his brother 
and to relieve the necessities of distressed Jacobites in a way 
which would not otherwise have been possible. But he 
adhered steadfastly to the principles, wherein he had been 
educated, reserving his royal rights and recognising the King 
of Sardinia as heir to them. “This claim,” says Mr. Kelly, 
“is now represented by the Princess Maria Theresa, wife of 
the eldest son of Prince Ludwig of Bavaria.” Prince Ludwig 
is, of course, her husband, but that is a small error which may 
be condoned in view of the general excellence and accuracy of 
the book as a whole. ; 


‘The History of the Church Missionary Society, its Environ- 
ment, its Men and its Work.” By Eugene Stock. 1899. 


The policy and method of Christian Missions is a common 
subject of debate ; but for those who accept the authority of 
Jesus Christ, and admit the genuineness of the command “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel,” the question of the 
necessity of missions is closed. Yet, strangely enough, there has 
‘never been a time, not excepting the period covered by the Acts 
of the Apostles, when the work of Evangelisation was taken up 
with more energy by the Church as awhole. Twocenturies after 
Christ only one-twentieth of the subjects of the Roman Empire 
were Christians, if Bishop Lightfoot’s conclusions are correct. 
Constantine established the new religion in 312 with questionable 
benefit to the cause. Heroic Christians captured by the northern 
barbarians won their savage masters to Christ, and men like 
Ulfilas gave them the Bible in their own tongue. Jerome 
tells of Armenians laying down the quiver, and of Huns learn- 
ing the Psalter. Augustine laboured in England, Boniface in 
Germany, Anschar among the Norsemen, and yet at the close 
of the first millennium the Pagan spirit was still stronger than 
the spirit of Christ. 

In the period that followed, missionary work was generally 
supported by armed force. Fortresses no less than monasteries 
‘became bases for the spread of Christianity. Six crusades 
almost decimated Europe, and the beginnings of many reforma- 
tion movements gave the Church too serious work at home to 
allow leisure for extension efforts abroad. In spite of the 
heroic work of Francis of Assisi and Raymond Lulli (all too 
little known), the Mohammedan power wrought havoc in the 
lands of the early Church, and it is not too much to say that 
in the fifteenth century the tide of Christianity had ebbed, and 
the Church of Christ was a smaller Church than it had been 
two centuries before. This is well and briefly toldby Mr. Stock 


_ in his first chapters, but the book really begins with the latter 


part of the eighteenth century when a small section of the Church 
awoke to the necessity of missions on the lines of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The C.M.S. was founded by a few of the “Serious 
Clergy” and their lay friends at a time when the intellectual 
triumphs of Butler and Warburton had silenced the assailants 
of Christianity, but “had left the higher circles unbelievers 
and the masses of the poor ignorant and brutal.” The 
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book is more than the history of the largest Missionary 
Society in the world. The Society had relations with statesmen, 
bishops and geographers which compel its historian to deal 
with the great features of National and Church life. Mr. Stock 
has done this with fairness and penetration. Though his ecclesi- 
astical standpoint definitely colours his work, it is nowhere 
marred by party unreason, or by any uncharity. 


“ Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Movement.” By 
C. W. Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. London: Blackie. 
1899. 

If Frederick Denison Maurice, in his organisation of the 
movement, known, after a time, by the name of Christian 
Socialism, was indeed its founder, Charles Kingsley may be 
described as its poet. This faculty came to him from his 
mother, who loved her Devonshire home. From her he in- 
herited his devotion to the West-country. Six years, too, of 
early boyhood passed in the fen country, also impressed him 
with its mysterious and weird beauty, but it was at Clovelly 
finally, that he became so thoroughly well steeped in the ways 
and thoughts of the sons of toil. In this record of Kingsley’s 
teaching and influence, the Dean of Ely has shown a keen and 
true appreciation of his earnest efforts ; and well is it for the 
young generation to have its attention turned to the work of 
the man, who assisted to raise up the labouring classes, 
by teaching them how to help themselves. In_ the 
chapter headed “Politics for the People,” whilst treating of 
the eventful year of 1848, when on the roth of April, the 
Chartist mob melted away under torrents of rain, Dr. Stubbs 
gives a few most admirable words upon, and a very clear view 
of, the Christian Social Movement. He lays before us, more 
succinctly than has hitherto been done, the characters and 
individual influences of the very remarkable men, who, together 
with Kingsley and Maurice, strove to make the Life of Christ 
a reality and a support to suffering man. The list of names of 
the contributors to “ Politics for the People,” a weekly journal 
which, first published in May ’48, lived only seventeen weeks, 
will at once show the reader to what fine minds the Christian 
Social Movement appealed. At the present day, there are more 
earnest workers than ever—they are needed more! Young 
men filled with the “enthusiasm of humanity” should read 
this account of Charles Kingsley and his labours. 


“‘ The History of the Alphabet : an account of the origin and 
development of Letters.” By Isaac Taylor, M.A., Litt.D., 
Canon of York. 2 vols. New edition. Arnold. 1899. 


We reviewed this valuable work at considerable length and 
with due respect when it first appeared sixteen years ago and it 
speaks well for the permanence of Dr. Taylor’s views and the 
substantial accuracy of his great “ History of the Alphabet” 
that after this interval he should feel himself justified in reprint- 
ing the original stereotyped plates with nothing further in the 
way of alteration than the appending of fifteen brief notes which 
barely fill two pages and do not even disturb the pagination of 
the volumes. It must be a great satisfaction to the learned 
Canon to be able to state that none of the novel views he first 
propounded, on the origin of the Glagolitic alphabet, and the 
Runes, for exa mple, have had to be withdrawn or even modified, 
“as they have all been received by experts with approval, or at 
all events with silent acquiescence.” ‘The corrections he makes 
are indeed so trifling that the first edition remains practically 
unchanged. Whether more were not necessary is another ques- 
tion, but it is a sufficiently remarkable fact that the reprinting 
thus unchanged after sixteen years of an elaborate work full of 
minute details should be possible at all, and it certainly stands 
to the credit of both author and printers. The reprint is of 
course cheaper, and therefore not quite so handsome as the first 
edition. 


“The New Science and Art of Arithmetic.” London: Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 1899. 


An attempt to teach arithmetic on Heuristic lines by making 
the pupil as far as possible a sort of miniature Newton of each 
rule, is noteworthy. The arithmetic of twenty years ago was 
too often a mere book of recipes for arriving at certain calcula- 
tions, but the raison d’étre of these calculations was generally 
left to the imagination. The present volume of Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein and Nesbitt should go far to replace these rules ot 
thumb by rules of reason. The arrangement of their book is 
scientific throughout. The old arithmetics for some inscru- 
table reason ended up with stocks as if the money market was 
the end-all and be-all of arithmetical science. In fact, they 
might not inappositely be entitled, “ Every man his own broker.” 
Messrs. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt on the contrary have divided 
up their work into three parts, Integral, Fractional, and 
Approximate calculations. We know there is no royal road to 
knowledge, but none the less on regarding such works as this 
new arithmetic we must confess that in the last few years there 
has been an almost Macadam-like revolution in the way of 
improving the highways and byways of learning. 

“University Tutorial Series: Practical Lessons in Book- 
Keeping.” London: W. B. Clive. 1899. 


The coupon system knows no bounds. After over-running 
the evening papers it has now attacked school books. The 
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present volume before us ought rather to be entitled a practical 
lesson in gambling than in book-keeping, for it offers on a fly- 
leaf various cash prizes to intending candidates for public 
examinations who shall buy the book. Surely we have enough 
prizes and rewards already without giving further extension to 
the “pot-hunting” spirit which is rampant enough in all con- 
science. If this “touting” venture succeeds it will sooner or 
later be impossible for any school book to be published, unless 
it isa “coupon” Cesar or an “insurance against accidents ” 
chemistry, or a “given away with a pound of tea” algebra. As 
for the work itself, it seems to carry out in a fairly satisfactory 
way what it professes; in fact it is not the book itself we 
“ mislike,” but we strongly “ object to this manner of wooing” 
the support of education. 


“Memories of Oxford.” By Jacques Bardoux. Translated 
from the French by W. R. Barker. With a Preface by 
Margaret L. Woods. London: F. E. Robinson. 1899. 

M. Bardoux has gone back to France with a good conceit of 
himself. Without taking these diary jottings too seriously, they 
may be described as useful to the student of our social life and 
interesting to all who have thought over the possibilities latent 
in an Anglo-French entente. 


THE APRIL REVIEWS. 


A GUST of patriotic pessimism sweeps through the Reviews 
for April. Is our prosperity a fact or are we living in 
something approaching a fool’s paradise? Such would seem 
to be the inevitable question after due study of the monthly 
surveys of affairs. In the “Contemporary” Mr. A. J. Wilson 
sounds the note of alarm. Trade prosperity, according to this 
acute critic, is an illusion fostered by Government waste. Mr. 
Wilson insists that if the Government were to cease to spend 
with a lavish hand, a period of stagnation in trade would occur 
which could not fail to involve great suffering and misery. He 
thinks, and is not alone in thinking, that we are beginning to 
draw upon capital. He can find no evidence to support Sir 
Robert Giffen’s assumption that British investments and 
services abroad bring in anything like £178,000,000 per annum. 
“ Profusion without conscience and without forethought,” he 
says, “is concurrent with a period when the community is 
Josing its wealth in other directions and finding its industrial 
monopoly invaded at many points abroad.” Equally gloomy 
is the outlook from the standpoint taken by the Hon. G. Peel 


‘in the “ National Review.” Imperial finance is described as 


suffering from “adisease” due tothe constantly increasing claims, 
for purely local purposes, made on the national purse. Deficits 
he regards as inevitable, and the combination of burdens now 
imposed on the Imperial Exchequer will, in Mr. Peel’s opinion, 
inaugurate some such cycle of events as this: “First a sus- 
pended Sinking Fund; then taxation upon articles of con- 
sumption ; then the outcry from the masses upon this fruit of 
Empire ; and then, closing the vicious circle, a poll against 
big England when really it is little England which is to blame.” 
The suspension of the Sinking Fund, to which Mr. Peel refers, 
is advocated in the “ Fortnightly” by Mr. Hugh Chisholm, who 
however urges that whilst this generation should not be asked 
to pay off an unfair proportion of the National Debt, Great 
Britain may well extend her responsibilities by further guaran- 
teeing local and colonial debts. As for the idea of indirect 
taxation it has less terrors when looked at squarely and fairly. 
In the “Nineteenth Century” Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
regards any duty on sugar or corn as a desperate expedient, but 
Free-trade is shown by the “ Looker-On” in “ Blackwood’s” to 
be an economic principle for application as circumstances 
dictate—“a variable expedient.” Countervailing duties and the 
shilling duty on corn would not affect the price of the people’s 
food appreciably, but they would do something to restore trade 
to natural channels and relieve the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of anxiety. Mr. Greenwood rather deprecates the cry for new 
markets, not because he objects to new markets but because he 
wishes to see old markets thoroughly exploited. It is of course 
on account of markets which she was already exploiting that 
Great Britain has been so sorely concerned at the progress of 
events in the Far East. Mr. Demetrius Boulger occupies the 
place of honour in the “ North American Review” for March 
with an article predicting the “inevitable and not remote” 
dissolution of the Chinese Empire. In the early stages of the 
scramble for “spheres of influence” and concessions, Great 
Britain failed to hold her own, but articles in the “ Fortnightly” 
and “ Blackwood’s” by usually severe critics of Lord Salisbury’s 
Eastern policy show that she is doing better. A more vigorous 
diplomacy has followed on a more adequate conception of British 
rights and foreign intrigues in China, with the result which is 
generally attained when Great Britain asserts herself with a full 


._ knowledge of what she wants and means to get. 


The deep impression made on the public mind by the 
“Church Crisis” is sufficiently indicated by the appearance of 
ecclesiastical articles in most of the Reviews. Canon Gore, in 
the “Contemporary,” has an important discussion of the 
unfortunate declaration recently issued by the English Church 
Union. He frankly admits that there has been a large measure 
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of justification for the alarm provoked by that untimely pro- 
nouncement. The ultimate root of the extravagances of “knots 
of Catholics” is traced to the unnatural and humiliating 
paralysis of the Church in certain important and, indeed, 
necessary functions. “A Christian Church . . . which exists 
with the legislative and judicial functions in abeyance must be 
living a maimed and truncated life.” The way of escape from 
present difficulties is the concession of real self-government to 
the Church. The Bishops, not their lawyers, or the existing 
Courts, or any other Courts in which non-episcopal judges 
should preside, must finally decide all “matters which touch 
vitally the doctrine and worship of the Church.” Canon Gore 
both defends and criticises the E.C.U. manifesto. It is, he 
maintains, quite commonplace and familiar as a statement of 
the principle which the Union stands for, but it is, in taste and 
form, very open to objection. In truth, having satisfied his 
obligation as a loyal member of the Union to adhere to the 
manifesto, the Canon indemnifies himself by some very effective 
criticism of the destructive order. Canon Gore is on strong 
ground when he pleads for a_ reconstitution of the Church 
Courts, and his criticism of the rubrics as patently obsolete and 
inadequate is sound: but he underrates the difficulties of the 
self-government he seeks, and he is too gentle with the intract- 
able individualism now paramount in the counsels of -the 
English Church Union. Moreover, he exaggerates the 
“bondage” of establishment, and almost totally ignores its 
considerable benefits. An anonymous article in the “ Fort- 
nightly ” is written from the standpoint of benevolent contempt. 
It is, however, noteworthy for some very sensible remarks on 
the lack of regulation which now marks the Anglican Confes- 
sional. ‘The fact that any man of any age or reputation—or 
lack of it—who is in priest’s orders can hear confessions from 
anybody, when and where and how he pleases, without leave 
from anyone or a single rule to restrain him from any act of 
vulgarity or stupidity or worse, which may occur to him, is a 
scandal to the whole Church and kingdom. . . . Auricular con- 
fession cannot be stopped in the Church of England ; it is not 
only allowed but recommended by the Prayer Book, and, for 
reasons which are well known to everyone, has numerous and 
influential advocates. The question is, Shall it or shall it not 
be decently regulated?” This question ought to be faced and 
answered by the responsible rulers of the Church of England. 
In the “ Nineteenth Century” Sir George Arthur advances once 
more the familiar Ritualist apology. He rehearses effectively 
the discreditable record of the Judicial Committee, and makes 
out a good case fora thorough revision of the courts. Like 
Canon Gore, he adduces the autonomy of the Established Kirk 
of Scotland as proving the practicability of similar autonomy in 
England. Both lamentably minimise the historical, ecclesiastical, 
political, and social divergences between the two cases. Inci- 
dentally Sir George is less than just to Lord Selborne. Ina 
brilliant article in the “ National” Lord Hugh Cecil discusses 
the question of Establishment with characteristic courage 
and lucidity. It would be difficult to sum up the Ritualist case 
against the existing courts better than in this sentence :—“ The 
Prophetical Office of the Privy Council is part of the law of 
England.” Lord Hugh Cecil is a convinced High Churchman, 
and he will make no terms with Erastianism, but he is a firm 
believer in the worth of Establishment, and sanguine enough 
to think that by the simple expedient of a short Act granting 
legislative powers to the Convocations the active source of 
existing discontents might be finally removed. Suppression he 
holds to be impossible ; disestablishment little less than insane : 
disruption is not to be thought of. ‘What then remains? 
Nothing but to establish courts which would command the con- 
scientious obedience of the Ritualists. Such courts would set 
a limit to the Ritualist movement. Doubtless it would be a 
further limit than many Evangelists would like. But at least 
they would (so to put it) know the worst.” Apart from its 
optimism and satire, this article is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution in the Reviews to the discussion of the “ Crisis.” 
Articles on certain subjects seem to run in pairs this month. 
Two papers which will attract especial attention just now are 
V. Tschertkoff’s in the “Fortnightly” and Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland’s in the “ Nineteenth” on the peace question. Whilst 
the former writing as a Russian regards international peace as 
hopeless until human nature has been metamorphosed, the 
latter traces “ the natural decline of warfare” and believes that 
“Tsar or no Tsar, wars are eventually doomed.” Universal 
peace we glean will become possible about the end of the 
twenty-third century. Two articles deal with old age pen- 
sions; that in the “Contemporary” by Mr. Vaughan Nash 
favours Mr. Booth’s scheme as “the sheet anchor,” the other by 
Sir Spencer Walpole in the “ Nineteenth ” makes a suggestion 
which seems to exclude all veterans who have not been able to 
save a respectable sum during their working lives. The London 
Government Bill receives little notice. It is referred to approv- 
ingly in the “ National” and condemned by Dr. Collins in the 
“Contemporary.” Two articles, one in “ Blackwood’s” by an 
anonymous writer and another in the “ Nineteenth” by Mr. 
R. B. Marston, discuss the possibility of once more making the 
Thames a salmon river. Pnthasiastic anglers refuse to regard 
the difficulties in the way of the realisation of the idea as 
insuperable. In the “ Nineteenth Century” Lord Brassey 
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repeats the commonplaces of the discussion concerning 
Australian federation and muddles the names of Australian 
statesmen in a manner which would be regarded as a heinous 
offence in a London journalist who had never seen the colonies. 
He talks of Sir Harry Parkes. Sir Harry’s field of operations 
was China: the Australian statesman was Sir Henry. In the 
“Contemporary” Dr. George Salmon in an article on the Irish 


University Question evinces irritation with the Roman Catholics | 


for not trusting the Protestants, but is not himself apparently 
prepared to set them a good example. He certainly does not 
trust the Roman Catholics. 

In the “Fortnightly” Mr. Samuel Howe, the American 
architect who recently drew attention to the disfigurement of 
S. Paul’s, writes at length on the subject. The interest of his 
article is that it shows the effect produced on a traveller, a 
stranger to the local reputations that so absurdly intimidate 
opinion here. Mr. Howe has little skill in letters, and is 
evidently under the sway of his own local gods, even as we are, 
but he speaks the truth about Sir William Richmond. He has 


felt the shock that any unprejudiced visitor to the cathedral 


would feel. The Art journals for the month have, as might be 
expected, nothing to say on this topic. But the “ Magazine of 
Art” prints, with some editorial qualms, an illustrated article by 
Mr. Herbert Horne on recent acquisitions at the National 
Gallery. Readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW are familiar with 
these criticisms. ‘The Easter number of the “ Art Journal” is 
a review by Mr. Lewis Day of the art of William Morris. The 
number makes an orgie of patterns. Morris’ colour, his 
strongest point, is badly represented by the colour prints. 
Witthaus’ South Kensington series has a strong number for 
the month, including some fine cassones and bronzes. ‘“ The 
Architectural Review,” among other well-illustrated articles, 
has one on the ivories of the Louvre and Cluny Museums by M. 
Molinier. 

The “ Revue des Deux Mondes” contains an interesting and 
sympathetic review by M. Valbert of Miss Kingsley’s latest 


work, 
For This Week’s Books see page 444. 


JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 
and General Outfitters, 
251,OXF ORD STREET 


(CORNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS). 


Nestor = 


Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


167a, NEW BOND STREET. 


“LANCET” ANALYsIs AND Mepicat Opinions Post Freez. 


£¢ G B.” FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
s FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


@Gs. PER DOZEN. 


CARRIAGE PAID.~ WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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DECORATORS 
FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Galleries in London. 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 
176 and 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 
1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to g P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance 
or a la Carte. 
Music puriING LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms, 
Telephone: ‘3,686 GERRARD.” 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. 


ron IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


the Highest Class Machines. 
Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


SUPPERS. 


AND FuLiy ILLUSTRATED PRIcE List of these Celebrated: 
Machines FREE, ON APPLICATION to the 
CENERAL| RoveER CYCLE CO., Ltd. 
(late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 
Lonpon : 4 & 5 Hotsorn Vianuct, E.C.; 157 New BonpSr., W.; 


19 and 20 OLD Bau.ey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less gauantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 


Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world, 
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THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 
ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern 
licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 
Bath rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute - Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; ; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Street Within, London, E.C.° 


AUSTRALIA, NEW TBALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


_ (F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { Aix ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. | Senchurch ‘Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


From LONDON to 


By their 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p.; and 
HIR,” 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p. 
For NORWAY Pe nin and ORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), 13 June 


10 July. 
r SOUTHERN NORWAY, 24 June to 8 July. 
For NORWAY,  SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight un and io Pack Ice) and 
ICE D, 14 July to 12 August. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, 2 July te. to 14 August. 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCK. sr RSBURG, BALTIC 
CA NAL, &c., to 15 Se 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c. 
- F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { _KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, 
ge apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to 
were nd Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S. ow 


P & COME ae INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & Q. TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEIL ES, 
CAL 


CEYLON’ StRatis, ADEN, POMBAY. 14) 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


& CHEAP RETURN ‘TICKETS and ROUN D THE WORLD 
« TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural:Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hy: draulic pressure, give forth their excess of gil, leaving for use a 
linely flavoured powder—‘* Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of ‘which it is now, with many, beneficially jakiie 
the place, Its active principle, being a gentle nerve "stimulant supplies the need 
—) without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will he sent og free for 9 stamps.—J AMES 
Eres and Co., Ltp., Chemists, 


CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation .t combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill an a} cold. 


Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 
‘lustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post /ree on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, LTD., 14 & 15 POULTRY, E.C.; OLIVER BROS., 
33 NEW BOND STREET, W., & 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, | 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


(FounDED 1806.) 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT AGE 21, 


Invested Funds.. &€8,220,909 
Annual Income.. +» £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. £3,784,000 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits vs £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being under! 
cS The — of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
‘om 


he — ments made in settlement of Fire Claims — Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good 


G. W. STEVENS 
G. E. RATLIFFE, | Seine Secretaries. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £383,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, "£300,000. Total 


Funds ove’ 1900. 
a E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (EsTaBLisHED 1808.) LIFE, 


CAPITAL - £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEstT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PALL MALL 


ABSOLUTELY 
STRONG ROOMS 


DEPOSIT. 


Handsomely-appointed Reading and Writing Rooms, &c. 


Full information of the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FORWARDING CO., Ltd. 
ST. ALBANS PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


PRESIDENT - . RICHARD A, McCURDY. 
1843. 


NEW FEATURES : 
CASH SURRENDERS 


ANS 
PAID-UP INSURANCE 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDER VALUES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

“ There does not aj Rnd to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what to expect. Times. 

‘* We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of s been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York. In taking this important step, the 
Mutual has done much to increase the popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee 
of really liberal surrender values semoves about the only solid objection to life 
assurance that exists.” —Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
Entitled 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS 


A Story of the Siege of Strasburg, 


Will be published on Wednesday next, APRIL 12. 
Price 6s. 


VASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London, Paris, New York, and Melhourne. 


AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENGRAYED PORTRAITS. 


N unusually interesting Collection now on sale at 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S West-end House. 


Catalogue, including copious extracts, post free on application to 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 37 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 
The White Lady of Khaminavatka (Colonel Richard Henry Savage). 
Routledge. 
A Romance of the Frontier War (Hope 
Huntly). Sampson Low. 
Honour of Savelli: A Romance (S. Levett Yeats. Popular Edition). 
Sampson Low. 6d. 


Madame Izan (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Chatto and Windus. 


Law. 
Outlines of English Legal History (A. T. Carter). Butterworth. 
SCIENCE. 
_An Introduction to the Carbon Compounds (R. H. Adie). Clive. 
University Corr. Coll. Press. 25. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Parson’s Handbook (Percy Dearmer). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
‘Pocket Guide to Paris (Conty’s Practical Guides). 
Guides Office; London: Dulau. 2s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 


Poems: Narrative, Elegiac and Visionary (Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Temple Edition). Dent. 1s. 6d. 


Paris : Conty’s 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dictionnaire Général de} la Langue Francaise (par MM. Adolphe 
Hatzfeld et Arséne Darmesteter). Paris: Librairie Ch. Dela- 
grave. 

‘The Confessions of an English Opium-eater (Thomas de Quincey. 
Temple Edition). Dent. 1s. 6d. 

Development of Cyprus, and Rambles in the Island (Colonel Tyler). 
Lund, Humphries and Co. 

‘Nouvelles Etudes d’Histoire et de Critiqres Dramatiques (par Gustave 
Larroumet). Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

Hawaii Nei (Mabel Clare Craft). San Francisco: Doxey. 

Les Finances de la France (par Léon Say). Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

The Works of Henry Fielding (Vol. XI. : Miscelianies I.). Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘Essays in Modernity (Francis Adams). 

The Green Window (Vincent O’Sullivan). 
35. 6d. net. 


John Lane. 53s. 
Leonard Smithers. 


“REVIEWS, MAGAZINES, &c. FOR APpRIL:—Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1 Avril) ; Architectural Review, Is. ; Parents’ Review, 
6d. ; The Home Counties Magazine, 1s. 6d. ; The New Century 
Review, 6d.; Mercure de France; Lippincott’s, 25c. ; Know- 
ledge, 6d. ; Bookseller, 6d. ; Idler, 1s.; The Paidologist ; The 
Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Windmill, 1s. ; Revue Parisienne, 
1 fr. ; Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 55. 
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BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
nS Fitted. up, ed, and talogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer- heoke, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., OPENED for SUMMER TERM, 1899, on 
WEDNESDAY, 19 April. — Applications for admission to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. During 
the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the 
last thirteen years 250 Open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford 
and Cambridge.) At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher erg og 30 who had Matriculated at 
London University, and 7 i had qualified for Medical Registration. About 
7° per cent. of the Boys w ined these successes had received their early educa- 
tion at Colet Court. inion ee, £21 a year. Board and Tuition, £84 a year. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8. Ten 

Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will 

be awarded ; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for 

sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to ee Army 

and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. dates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
= SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1, 


899. Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the ole iate regulations. The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholar- 
ships and Prizes of of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded — 
Special Classes for the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
other higher examinations. There is a large, thoroughly well equipped, recreation 
— For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 

College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. A Handbook ferensted on 
application. 


BEFORE INVESTING ELSEWHERE 
PERSONS with large or small Capital should call or 


write for particulars how sums of £ fee and upwards can be employed ina 

sound Industrial Business, so as to bear IN EREST. TO DEPOSITORS at the 

rate of 13 per cent. = annum, payable weekly (ss. per week for every £100 

sited). Capital fully secured and withdrawable at 30 days’ notice. Indisputable 

erences furnished and investigation — —Apply to Secretary, London Cab 
Compan, 4 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. 


Re and Life Interests in Landed or 
Oy Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 
thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital 500,000. 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, B.C. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 

& 

One Year ... 218 oe 10-4 
Half Year ... oe OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secrezary. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by th fession to be the 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, 
ns 
CHLORODYNE 


effectually cuts short all attacks of 

CHLORODYNE Evitersy,” Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
Spasms 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 

CHLORODYNE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toot! e, 
Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotzis 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the i of CHLoropyng, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at_1s. r3d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words BrownE’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 322° has, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 148, 8s. 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 

arison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 

igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17s. 9s. 6d. 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- - 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
.WINE MERCHANTS, 
LWERPOOL : 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital oe oe eo oe 

Paid-up Capital os * 

Reserve Fund oe oe ee ee «+ £840,000 

‘This Bank grants drafts on, and _transacts every description of banking business 

with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


RANDFONTEIN ESTATES GOLD MINING COM. 
PANY, WITWATERSRAND, LIMITED. 
NEW ISSUE OF SHARES. 
SHAREHOLDERS are reminded that the Subscription List will be Closed at 
4 p.m. on TUESDAY, 1x April, after which no applications can be received. 
By Order, 
ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
6 April, 1899. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION STOCK. 


Interest at £2 ros. per cent. per annum, payable Half-Yearly at the Bank 
of England, on rst January and rst July. 


Second Issue of £1,000,000 £2 10s. rer Cent. Stock.. 


Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, unless 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


The Governor and Company of the Bank of England give notice that by arrange- 
ments made with the Corporation of een, under the provisions of the Liverpoo! ; 
Corporation Loans Act, 1894, as amended by the Liverpool Corporation Loans Act, 
897, and in pursuance of resolutions of the Town Council of Liverpool, they are 
authorised to receive on Thursday, the 13th April, 189g, tenders for £1,000,000 of 
Liverpool Corporation Stock, bearing interest at £2 1os. per centum per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly at the Bank of England, or at any of its country branches. 

The Stock will be redeemable at par, at the option of the Corporation, on and after 
the 1st January, 1923. It will be in addition to, and will rank Jari passu with, the 
Liverpool Corporation £2 10s. per Cent. Stock already existing. 

For particulars as to the position of the’Corporation, see detailed Prospectus, which 
may be obtained on application at the Head Office of the Bank of England (Chief 
Cashier's Office), or at any of its branches; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 
qpomest Street, London, E.C.; or of the City Tieasurer, Municipal Buildings, 

iverpool, 

A full six months’ interest, calculated on the nominal amount of Stock, will be 
payable on the rst July, 1899. 

‘enders, which must be for multiples of 4100, may be for the whole or part of the 
Stock. Each Tender must state what amount of money will be given for every £100 
of Stock. The minimum price, below which no tender will be accepted, has been 
fixed at £93 10s. for every £100 of Stock. Tenders must be at prices which are 
multiples of sixpence. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
Two o'clock on Thursday, the 13th April, 1899. Tenders at different prices must be 
on separate forms. The amount of Stock applied for must be written on the outside 
of the tender. 

A deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock tendered for must be paid at the 
same Office at the time of the delivery of the tender, and the deposit must not be 
enclosed in the tender. Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, 
and in case of partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the 
first instalment 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required: 
are as follows :— 

: each hundred pounds of Stock as, when 

On Monday, the 24th April, 1899, {ai to the deposit, will leave Sixty 
Pounds (Sterling) to be paid ; 

On Wednesday, the 24th May, 1899, £30 per cent. ; 

On Wednesday, the 21st June, 699, 430 per cent. ; : 2 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 24th April, 1899, under dis~ 
count at the rate of £1 per cent. perannum. In case of default in the sage of 
any instalment at its proper date, the deposits and instalments previously paid will 
be liable to forfeiture. 

No tender will be received unless upon the printed form, which can be obtained at 
the Head Office of the Bank of England (Chief Cashier's Office), or at any of its 
branches; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; 
or of the City Treasurer, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 

BANK ON ENGLAND, 
8th April, 1899. a. 


CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


OTICE is hereby given that the ELEVENTH 

ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders in 

the above Company will be held in the Board Room of City Chambers, Johannes- 
burg, South African Republic, on Tuesday, 6 June, 1899. 


BUSINESS. 

1. To receive the Balance Sheet, Statement of Revenue and Expenditure, Reports, 
&e , for the year ending 31 March, 1899. 

2. To appoint two Directors in the place of Messrs. W. H. ROGERS and 
J. W's. LANGERMAN, who retire by rotation, but who are eligible for 
re-election. 

3. To elect two Auditors, and to fix the remuneration for the past year. 

4. Also for general business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from 31 May to 6 June, 1899, both inclusive. 

Any new nominations for the sition of Director to the Company must be notified. 

in writing at the Head Office of the Company in Jghannesburg at least fifty cleas 
days before the date appointed for the holding of the fleeting. : 

olders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be. represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their shares at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before- 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. R 

(4) At the London Transfer Office of the Company, 120 Bisho te Street 
Within, E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the- 


Meeting. 
(c) At the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Fe d’Antin, at least 30 days before. 
the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 


By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary 


120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., 22 March, 1899. 
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NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT for Twelve Months ended 31 December, 1898. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, GRENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit to 
you their report upon the affairs of the Company to 31 Dec., 1898, together 
with the Balanee-sheet and Profit and Loss Account duly audited, 


FINANOIAL.—From the anvexed accounts, you will see that the profit earned 


from all sources was £184,120 18 2 
And adding to this the balance from last account 192,381 19 5 
Makes a total of .. os HOV 
Disposed of as follows :— 
Divideri@s Nos: 16and 17 £165,000 0 0 
Bonus, as authorised 1,650 0 0 
(207,396 4 3 


Leaving thesumof__,,, cco 13 4 

to be carried to next account. 

DIVIDENDS.—During the 
of 30 per cent. have been det! 

MINE.—The usual ~ aaa the ioiaeh Manager is attached, giving 
full détails of the e 

OR® RESERVES. — now at’ 381,472 tons; ari incredve of 
74,000 tons on the figtites of last year; ‘A. comparative statenrent,; showing th 
location of these reserves, is attached tothe Managet’s Report: 


pre of 25 per cent., and 16, 


GENERAU—Durthg the past yedr’ the profits have béen still further in- 
eréased, and the working expenses have been still further reduced. 

SLIMES. —The plart which was mentioned last year for dealing with the 

= has been put into operation, and the slimes plant is now in course of com- 
pletion, 
The water question has given your Directors and Manager great anxiety 
during the year, leading to the mill ceasing ali operations for a week during the 
month of November. It was considered advisable to join with the other com- 
paoies in ascheme for connecting the mines with the Johannesburg Water- 
works Company in July last, and the supplementary supply thus obtained was 
& great service, although the purchase of water in this manner added slightly 
to the expenses. 

DIREOTORS.—Messrs. Harold F. Strange and E. Hancock retire in terms 
of the Trust Deed, but are eligible, and offer themselves, for re-election. 

AUDITORS.—Messrs. John Moon and F, W. Diamond retire in terms of the 
Trust Deed, and offer themselves for re-election. You are requested to tx their 


a for the past audit, HAROLD F. STRANGE, 
BE. BRAYSHAW, } Directors. 


For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
OOMPANY, LIMITED, Secretart 


. ERSON. 
Johannesburg : 25 February, 1899. 


Cost per 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for 12 Months ended 31 December, 1898. 


13 9 


Gold from Tailings, 52.168°96 oz.,at 6596s. 17205710 7 
Revenue from other sources 2 5 
1283 To Mining Recovery per ton milled .., 9077 dwt. 
ose rton .., eco 
Milling 515 18 $10 Oost per ton 
0-770 General Oharges a 10,123 16 1 
Law Oharges, Exchange, &c. £183 1 
Directors’, Auditors’, and Survey 
Fees 70917 6: 
Accident and ‘Fire Insutance 1,120 2 9° 
Office Expenses (London and Paris) 1179 410 
Salarfes 3,750 0 0° 
Sundry Subscriptions, Stationery, 
Printing, and 729 17 
Rents and Licen per ee 1,884°12° 
Main Reet Ra. Donation wa 576 0 0° 
182803. per wie! 263,024 tons milled 240.427 8 7 
(profit on twelve months’ work) cartied down 194,120 18 2 
£404548° 6 9 £424,548 6 9 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT No. 2. 

To Dividend No, 16-June1898 ems £76000 00 Balancofrom last year's Mecount... £192,381 19 5 
Dividend No. 17, 90000 | Balance from above Account 184,120 18 
Bonus authorised at General Meeting 1,680 0 0 
Depreciation, as detailed in Balatice sheet... ... ... 40,746 4 3 
Balance to next Account’ 169,106 1. 13 4 

£376,502 17 7 £376,502 17 7 


BRAY SHAW, } Directors: 


MOON, 
FW. DIAMOND, } Auditors. 


J OH ANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, Secretaries. 


Johannesburg : 17 February, 1 


BALANCE SHEET, 31 DECEMBER, 1898. 


LIABILITIES. 


Brought forward... 223,60 14 £25,710 1 140 


ont os 5.812 13 2 Pumping Machinery in reserve. 3.166 9 
Dividend Nos! i to 15 ae « « s Slimes Plant in course of erection 4,730 § 11 4 6 
Dividend No. 17 £30,440 19 11 
Balance (Profit antl Loss) |. Less mules sold 150 0 0 
£671,043 2 8 £227,093 14 2 £30,290 19 11 
ASSETS, 
At date after £257,384 14 1 
At 4 Dec., Since deducting 
72.1390 0 Deprecia’ nildinge, &c. £40,746 4 3 
Dy Battery Plant... ... Less tion, Buildi 
Mine Buildings ... ... 25218 0 0 1,94011 21647°0 0 £216,638 9 10 
Mine Plant... ... 12,076 0 0 1,436 14 10 10810 0 0 By Property (159 claims and — ene oe ww. 208,430 0 0 
Pumping and Hauling Plaut 18. 0 5 10 00 Freehold Ground ,.,, oa ue 838 1 0 
Tramway Plant 9,206 0 0 678 15 7 7 00 Storeson hand 10,868 19 0 
Oyanide Plant ‘ «. 20,214 0 0 §37 13 10 16601 0 0 Sundry Debtors os eos one im ese 939-19 10 
New Dam and Pipe-Line ae 660 14 2 9 435 311 Sundry Share Invesiments ae pas pan 576 2 6 
Reservoirs and Dams . 7,868 0 0 550 14 8 6,735 0 0 Goldin Transit ... e £14,152 7 4 
Rock Drill Plant ... ... 10,887 0 0 4.789 73 12541 0 0 Deposit at Oall a oon . 112,473 16 4 
Perthanent Shafts ... «. 10,000 0 0 3234 7 0 0588 0 0 Cash in Bank * 5,137 10 4 
Oarts, Horses, &c. én 466 0 0 oris0 0 0 269 0 0 Cash at Mine on om “ie me 1,068 16 10 
Fxcess 35000 0 0 35,000 0 0 Cashin Lomfion ... 71819 8 
Hlectric P. ee ses 640 0 0 1,772 11 6 2051 0 0 ——_—_——_ 133,551 10 6 
Carried forward ..,£223,15014 2 £25,71014 0 £207,994 311 £571,843 2 8 


H. F. STRANGE, 
BRA YSHA W, | Directors. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMIT&D, 


We hereby certify that we have examined and compared the 
shect’is w true and correct statement of the Company’s affairs as ok Sanne 


Johannesburg: 17 February, 1899, 
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ks and vouchers of the New Primrose Golé Mining Company, Limited, and that the above Ralance- 
ber, 1898, 


JOHN MOON. 
DIAMOND, | AUditors, 
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The Saturday Review. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANAGER’S REPORT 


FoR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1899. 


MINE. MILL. 
Number of feet driven, risen, and sunk, Stamps vs ees ow ii sit 40 
ons mille om ne 
71599 tons Ore left in Mill Bins 158 tons 
grees 6 Smelted gold bullion ... one 108°5 ozs. 
out = 27°64 per Equivalent in fine gold on wes 4y342°22 02S, 
cent. ove ove 2,101 tons 
SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 
Balance sent to mill... 5498 tons Yield in bullion... ove oa 25937°5 OZS. 
Percentage of South Reef Equivalent in fine gold woh w+ 2,496°66 o7s. 
mined ... ee ove 55°5 per cent. TOTAL YIELD. 
Percentage of Main Reef In fine gold from all sources ... ..« 6,838°887 ozs. 
Leader mined ... om 44°5 per cent. “ »» per ton milled 24°87 dwts. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 5,498 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. REVENUE. 

La & s. dae Value. Value per Ton. 
To Mining... 39135 10 10 1 4°872 
Crushing andsorting 53619 9 1 11°440 | By MILL GOLD: 
Milling .... 1199 2 9 4 2°160 4)342°221 ozs. 
3 
I 


Cyaniding Sands... 979 10 4 6°756 fine, valued at... 18,207 19 8 3 6 2°808 


” Slimes... 45415 5 7°851 
HeadOfficeExpenses 44 19 5 1°963 : 
96 


£6,300 18 6 £1 2 11°042 fine, valued at... 10,486 0 118 1°728 
Extraordinary Expen- 
diture ... 150. 19 II 6°595 
Development Redemp- 
tion... S608 6 6 3°000 
83170 O11 1 9g 8'637 
Profit ... os 20,523 18 9 3 14 7°899 
428,693 19 8 £5 4 4°536 428,693 19 8 £5 4 47536 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


Development _... int one ove £25556 16 10 
Main Shaft nen one eo 46 16 2 
2,603 13 0 
Less Redemption charged under working costs ose ove eee 1,718 2 6 
4885 10 6 


FRANCIS SPENCER, 
Manager. 
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The Saturday Review. 


8 April, 1899 


MEYER CHARLTON GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ 


For the Year ended 3ist December, 1898. 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders in the Meyer and Charlton 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, was held in the Board Room, City Chambers, on 
Tuesday, 28th February, 1899. Mr. George Albu presided, and there were also 
present : Messrs. W. H. Rogers, A. Brakhan, A. Epler, W. F. Lance, E. Boucher, 
G. H. O'Meara, and H. B. Owen, Secretary. 

37,206 Shares were represented personally and by proxy. 

Minutes of the Ninth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, held on 
24th February, 1898, were taken as read. The Directors’ Report and Accounts 
were also taken as read. 

The CuHatrMan said he had again the pleasure of addressing the shareholders 
at the Annual Meeting of the Company, and it afforded him great satisfaction to do 
so on this occasion, as it was exactly ten years since he had the honour of becoming 
their Managing Director. The time had passed very quickly it had seemed to him, 
and he thought they could look back upon ten years of successful work by their 
Company. The dividends which had been paid to shareholders during those ten 
years spoke for themselves, and supported the remarks which he made. He was 
pleased to say the past year had been a most successful one—in fact so far the most 
successful since the Meyer and Charlton had been floated. The gross profits for the 
period under review were £75,132, against £60,179 for 1897, which was an increase 
of £14,953. This was due to a larger tonnage milled, to a somewhat improved 

grade of ore, and mainly to reduced working expenses. He might, with all 
modesty, state that the Company had been always renowned for its moderate 
expenditure on working, as well as on equip The equip of the mine to- 
day was, he might safely state, second to none, and the expenditure on this stood in 
the books at a most reasonable figure. At 31st December the liquid as ets exceeded 
the current liabilities by £13,247, and at the end of February, after having paid the 
last dividend of £29,750, there was a sum of over £30,000 cash on hand. The 
dividends paid to shareholders during the ten years amounted to £320,308 19s., 
equal to 430 per cent. on the capital, or 86s. per share. At the last general meeting 
he predicted that they would be able to still further reduce working expenses, and 
he was happy to say that his prediction had been verified, inasmuch as the figures 
showed an expenditure of 18s. per ton, as against 18s. ro}d. in 1897, and this was even 
a greater reduction than was apparent, owing to the fact that 3s. per ton was 
charged for redemption last year against 2s. 6d. the preceding year. The capital 
expenditure during the year amounted to £7,777, a sum which was mainly spent on 
main shaft, mine development, and sundry additions to plant. The depreciation for 
the year was £7,766. The mine was to-day in a most excellent position, the ore 
opened up amounting to 269,633 tons. The increase of development during the year 
was 31,764 tons, and the whole development stood in the books at £5,296 only. 
Although during the year they had been mining and milling a greater percentage of 
Main Reef and Main Reef Leader—in fact, the percentage mined and milled during 
the last three or four months amounted to some 40 per cent., against 60 per cent. of 
the South Reef—they were not only able to maintain their profits, but to increase 
them, and this augured very well for the future of the mine. He might state, with- 
out indulging in any promises, that it was confidently expected to still further 
increase their profits gradually, and also to increase the percentage of Main Reef 
and Leader to be mined during the coming year. As they were aware, below their 
mynpacht block was the so-called Perkins’ Block, belonging to the Wolhuter Com- 
pany, and south of that were the Meyer and Charlton deep-level claims. Some six 
months ago the directors made an arrangement with the Wolhuter Company to be 
allowed to continue their main shaft through the Perkins’ Block. The main shaft 
was now almost through the Perkins’ Block, and only another 180 feet had to be 
sunk to reach the deep-'evel block. During this time they had been successful in 
bringing negotiations to a successful issue between the Meyer and Charlton and the 
Wolhuter for the acquisition of this intermediate ground, and a meeting had been 
called to discuss the scheme. This meeting would be held on the roth April, when 
he would have more to say on the subject. It was sufficient to-day to tell them that, 
in consequence of those negotiations having been successful, they had no need to 
continue sinking their shaft at present, and that they were now engaged in opening 
up four levels in the block acquired. However, that was hardly the time to speak 
any further on the subject. The mynpacht, which, as they were aware, had been 
increased from time to time, consists of something like twenty claims, and the ore 
still contained in the mynpacht stood as follows :—South Reef, 127,400 tons; Main 
Reef Leader, 213,575 tons ; and Main Reef, 287,955 tons. Of the Main Reef Rock 
they could safely assume to-day that one-half was payable, leaving something like 
500,000 tons of payable ore in the mynpacht alone, and this after having worked for 
nearly twelve years. He had no doubt they would be able to further reduce work- 
ing expenses, and in such an event reefs which they did not consider payable to-day 
would prove to be of value in the future. Twelve years ago, when the Meyer and 
Charlton Company was floated, its property consisted of seven claims in all. The 
capital was then £40,000. They had since that time increased the mynpacht to 
twenty claims ; they had purchased their freehold rights, and they held also the 
freehold over another Main Reef property, namely, the New Spes Bona ; they had 
put up magnificent machinery: and all this they hatl accomplished without 
increasing the capital higher than £85,000. He thought the shareholders had every 
reason to be satisfied with the actions of the Board during the ten years. With the 
acquisition of the eight claims from the Wolhuter Company, they would now have a 
further seventeen claims, and everything pointed to the possibility in the near future 
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of increasing even this area considerably. He might state that it was with g 
certain feeling of justifiable pride that he looked back upon the past ten years, during 


which he had the pleasure of being connected with this Company, and personally he 

regarded the Meyer and Charlton Company as one of his dearest mining children— 
if he might say so—that he had in this place, and it would be the proudest moment 
of his life when they would be able to declare dividends at the rate of 100 per 
cent. He did not, ashe had said, wish to enter into any promises, but he thought 
they were drawing close towards the time when they would be able to accomplish 

that fact, inasmuch as for the last few months’ working the profits had gradually 

increased from £7,000 to almost £8,000, which in itself meant considerably over 100 
per cent. already. They wereaware that a meeting had been called to increase the’ 
capital by 15,000 shares, making the nominal capital £100,0c0, in consequence of 
the additional ground acquired. In order to earn 100 per cent. dividend on that 
amount their profits must exceed £8,000 a month, and he believed they would be’ 
able to accomplish that. It was something like four years ago that he predicted that 
their profits would amount to £8,000 when they started with the new mill. Unfortu- 
nately he had been disappointed in the grade of ore, which had been running through 
several levels, but he thought he could safely state that those ':vels had been almost 
worked out now, and they could look forward to much better results, and anticipate 

that the promises which he had made four years ago would now be verified. Before 
he concluded he must place on record the high appreciation the Board felt for the 
services of their Manager, Mr. Faull; the untiring efforts of their Secretary, 
Mr. Owen; and the willingness always displayed by the staff and workmen. 

He wished to place it on record that they had carried out their duties 
to the satisfaction of the entire Board. Proceeding, he remarked on 
the enormous strides the industry had made in the reduction of working 
expenses, especially since the sittings of the Industrial Commission. Every 
body would recognise with him the difference in the working of the mines between 
1895 and 1897 and the working of the mines to-day, and the lesson which they had 
had in the last boom would not be easily forgotten by Shareholders or by Directors. 
But, as he had said before, there was still a possibility of reducing working expenses, 

and this would be accomplished gradually, and to a large extent by mechanica 

means. He did not think that engineering firms throughout the world were aware 

of the great importance of mechanical means to be employed in stoping and im” 
mining, because if they were cognisant of this fact there would be much keener com- 
petition in machines used for the purpose. The Rand must open up an enormous 

field for engineering firms and engineers, and those who devoted their time and 
money to finding improved means and the materials required for mining would find 
here an ample reward for their labour. He made these remarks purposely, in order 
that at home and in America, or wherever engines and machinery are built, they 
might get to know the importance of this place for trade especially. So far, he 
regretted to state, they were not sufficiently supplied with the most moderm 
machinery required here, not only from the point of technique, but also from the 
point of price. The prices which they had to pay for machine drills and air drills, 
and especially for spare parts, were simply enormous, and added enormously to their 
cost. Another matter in which the Mining Industry could save a lot of money was 
the present indiscreet and lavish—if he might use the word—use of dynamite. 

There was plenty of room for improvement there. With regard to the use of stores 
on the mines, he thought they were more lavish than any mining centre in the world, 
and were it not that the industry here was so enormously wealthy, he did not think 
it could stand this expenditure, and still show the profits that it did. He pointed 

out the faults, and only one who had the interest of the industry at heart could have 
the moral courage to do so. That was his only excuse for pointing out mistakes and 
faults where they occurred. In conclusion he said he looked forward to a yet more 

profitable career for the Meyer and Charlton in future, and formally moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Boucher seconded, and the motion was carried nem. con. 

The retiring Directors, Messrs. W. H. Rogers and George Albu, were re-elected. 

The Auditors were voted fifty guineas each for the past year, and Messrs. J. P. 
O'Reilly and T. R. Haddon were elected Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Brakhan said he did not think they should allow that occasion to pass without 
referring to the fact that Mr. Albu had been for ten years Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Company. It was quite unnecessary for him to say what success had 
attended Mr. Albu’s efforts, for the report before them spoke for itself. He moved 
that a special vote of thanks be tendered to the Managing Director for his services 
to the Company. 

Mr. Epler ded the proposition, which was carried nem. con. 

The Chairman responded, and in doing so remarked that only a man who ha@ 
really worked hard, not only in the interest of one particular Company of which he 
happened to be Chairman and Managing Director, but in the interest of the industry 
at large, could feel greater satisfaction than he did to-day, when he looked at the 
success of that particular Company. He expressed the hope that he should continue 
to be connected with the Company for a good many years more, although it was 
hardly his intention to stay here for another ten years. After having lived 23 years 
in South Africa, he had a kind of inclination to see the home country again, and, if 
possible, to enjoy at home the fruits of his labours. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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